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In Connection with 
Veterans Administration 


National Lutheran Council Confers wit 
Chief of Chaplains Crawford Brown 
Concerning Pastoral Ministrations 


THE LUTHERAN is in receipt of a com—} 
munication from the Welfare Division 
of the National Lutheran Council, 
Clarence E, Krumbholz, D.D., execu 
tive secretary. The objective of the 
communication is to inform the} 
churches constituting the NLC of am 
arrangement with Chief of Chaplains 
the Rev. Crawford Brown, in order that 
spiritual care of veterans in hospitals 
may be provided by their church. As af! 
result of this conference, a special bul} 
letin was drafted of which the title isJi} 
“Veteran Hospital Chaplaincy.” 

THE LUTHERAN deems it desirable ta 
provide its readers with a copy of this 
bulletin classifying it as an official an 
nouncement concerning a present ob-j/ 
jective. 


Veteran Hospital Chaplainc 


1. This is a new office of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. Chaplain Brown} 
assumed responsibility June 15. 

2. Applications for Veteran Hospital], 
Chaplaincy should be made direct tcf} 
Chaplain Crawford Brown, Chief off 
Chaplains, Veterans’ Administration) 
15th and Vermont Avenues, Washing 
ton, D. C. 

3. According to law, veterans of 
either World War I or II will be given 
priority. But civilian pastors may alsc! 
apply. } 

4. Full-time chaplains will be ap-}) 
pointed under civil service. A medica)]! 
examination and ecclesiastical endorse-}) 
ment will be required. Maximum age 
limit—55 years. No minimum set; bu}f! 
since veterans are given priority, it is 
likely that no seminary graduate wil! 

(Continued on page 35) 
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They Heal the Wounds of War 


Ir Is a paradox that a ministry of healing should be in operation in the very 
area in which the weapons of war are aimed to kill, maim, and frighten into sur- 
render. The preservation and restoration of man-power do not altogether explain 
the practice; the physician is required to minister to friend and foe alike. Such 
an attitude toward an enemy was beyond the conception of people whose way 
of life does not rest on the doctrines of evangelical Christianity. The reactions 
of wounded and captured Japanese indicated their definite expectation that they 
would be put to death, even in our hospitals. 

The international taboo on the use of poison gas and pestilence-breeding 
germs is said to have the approval of the medical profession. We are informed 
that research laboratories on which the governments of Washington and Ottawa 
could call, are in possession of prescriptions and germ cultures that could be 
employed in retaliation on any foe that resorted to either or both these agencies 
of indiscriminate destruction. The limited use of atomic forces by the U. S. gov- 
ernment was partly a token demonstration of inconquerable power over a ruth- 
less enemy, but at the same time an argument to avoid all future wars. 

The ideals in a physician’s preparation for his profession and in his commit- 
ment at licensure are of a character that articulates him intimately with the 
objectives and activities of the Christian religion. It is his aim to prevent and to 
cure all forms of disease. Even in our Lord’s day the physician’s work was of 
such a character as to lead Jesus to say, “I am the great Physician.” 

Tue LUTHERAN expresses the Church’s appreciation of doctors, nurses, dea- 
conesses, orderlies and hospitals as they pursue their callings, and commends 
them and their objectives to the prayers of all Christian people. 
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Colleges get ready 

“THERE seems little doubt that this 
fall will see a record number of stu- 
dents—including thousands of returned 
veterans—in most of the church-related 
colleges and universities,’ says Dr. 
Gould Wickey. 

Church colleges have been keeping 
up with their students who were called 
up by the draft. Most of them are com- 
ing back to continue their studies. In 
addition there will be many new en- 
rollees. Gettysburg College, for ex- 
ample, published a pamphlet entitled, 
“Gettysburg College Plans to Meet the 
Needs of Returning Veterans.” This 
pamphlet was distributed at separation 
centers and through the mail. 

Dr. Wickey expects to see great em- 
phasis on social sciences in the post-~ 
war colleges—history, sociology, eco- 
nomics, and particularly international 
relations. 

“The new emphasis on social sciences 
must be based on a Christian ethic, 
else it will fail to prepare the veterans 
and the millions of other students fully 
for their after-coliege responsibilities,” 
he says. “Sociological teachings apart 
from Christianity will not have the 
necessary dynamic to maintain a desire 
for world peace.” 


Herman reports from Berlin 

“ProcGREss in church affairs is slow,” 
reports Stewart W. Herman via Re- 
ligious News Service from Berlin. Re- 
ligious publications are not allowed and 
radio services cannot be broadcast. In 
American and British sectors religious 
instruction is proceeding. Ninety per- 
cent of parents support religious train- 
ing where it is available. German 
Communists are blamed for impeding 
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religious activity in the Russian sector. 

Bishop Otto Dibelius, head of the} 
new church government in Berlin, says 
that every effort is being made to teach 
church members to support the Evan-j} 
gelical Church with voluntary offerings] 
instead of state-collected taxes. “Thelf/ 
Church hopes..to dispense with alli) 
financial assistance from the state! 
through Germany within the next! 
decade,” he says. | 

During the war the Confessional] 
Churches secretly raised more . than 
two million dollars annually to pay thedl 
salaries of ministers who had been 
trained in forbidden seminaries andj 
refused ordination by Hitlerite churc 
authorities, 


Horn in Tokio 


First Lieutenant Maurice R. Horn}, 
is back in Tokio. His father is the well-} 
known missionary, Dr. Edward Tl} 
Horn, who served thirty years in Japan} 

Lieutenant Horn is an army lan-} 
guage officer. He was a student ati) 
Muhlenberg College when called up 
for military service. He is one of fift 
persons competent in the Japanese lan—} 
guage with the convoy entering Tokio-} 


Heifers for France 


Asout 150 heifers, donated by Amer~ I 
ican farmers and Ehtrch groups to aid] 
Europe rebuild its depleted dairy herds, | 
have sailed from Baltimore for France_] 

Sent as part of the “Heifers for 
Europe” program, sponsored by the 
service committee of the Church of the 
Brethren, the animals are expected to 
furnish immediate milk for needy chil 
dren and at the same time contribute to 
the restocking of herds in countries} 
that have been liberated. 


FINNISH CHURCH SEES BRIGHT FUTURE 


By Archbishop Aleksi E. Lehtonen, 


Primate of the Lutheran Church of Finland 


HELSINKI.—New opportunities for co- 
operation and contact with churches in 
other countries are a matter of great 
rejoicing to the Finnish Lutheran 
Church. We are especially pleased by 
the interest of the churches of the 
United States. American Christians are 
near to us in many ways, not least be- 
cause there are half a million Finnish 
immigrants in the United States. 

During the early spring, I was happy 
to meet in Stockholm three prominent 
American churchmen who were on a 
tour of the Scandinavian countries. 
(Drs. P. O. Bersell, Ralph H. Long, and 
Lawrence Meyer.) We are grateful 
for the helping hand America has 
stretched out to us, especially in re- 
lieving suffering in northern Finland 
and enabling Finnish missionaries to 
continue their work in Southwest 
Africa, China, and India. We hope that 
spiritual communion with America will 
grow and that soon we will be made 
familiar with the most recent American 
religious and theological literature. 

Our communion with other Scan- 
dinavian churches has remained very 
close. During the war we were able 
also to continue our co-operation with 
the English Church, thanks to the work 
of Finnish clergymen engaged in sea- 
men’s missions in London. Finland’s 
Church is represented not only in the 
Lutheran World Convention but also in 
the World Council of Churches. 

Finland at present has no ties with 
the German Evangelical Church. We 
respect and sympathize, however, with 
the Confessional Church in Germany, 
which, in my opinion, is the only eccle- 
siastical movement there with which 
co-operation will be possible in the 
future. The Confessional Church has 
shown us and the whole world that 
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Christianity is strongest when it stands 
on the ground of Revelation and does 
not surrender to materialistic or op- 
portunist policies. 

In common with the churches of 
other countries, the Finnish Church has 
shown an increasing emphasis in Chris- 
tian social work. We are convinced as 
never before that an interest in social 
improvement must exist alongside the 
church’s concern for matters of faith 
and spiritual living. We believe that 
peace must bring a positive co-opera- 
tion among Christians everywhere for 
the continued triumph of righteousness 
and for true freedom for all. 

A profound need for relief still ex- 
ists in Finland. Half a million people 
have lost their homes, and many par- 
ishes are entirely without churches and 
other necessary buildings for their 
work. Thousands of war orphans are 
still without support. 


Copyright, 1945, by Religious News Service 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


Sugar Has lost its sweetness for most 
ultimate consumers, not only because 
the getting is so doubtful, but also be- 
cause contradictory reports penetrate 
their resignation and stir them all up 
again. For instance, a sugar expert (he 
ought to be; he’s a sugar broker) 
warned the nation (July 30) that the 
industry has reached “a deplorable 
state” that will last for the next nine 
months, or possibly a year. He seemed 
to find no fault with large shipments 
of sugar to Europe for humanitarian 
reasons, but thought a greater use of 
sugar at home for processing vege- 
tables and fruits here, and shipping 
them, would be more economical and 
allow more sugar for home use. Then, 
just as the public settles down in numb 
resignation, the Philadelphia papers re- 
port that local sugar warehouses have 
been “so jammed” with sugar during 
the last eighteen months that incoming 
sugar vessels have had to be diverted 
to other ports, while industrial plants 
and individual users continue to do 
without. Perhaps it is not the sugar 
but the would-be consumer who is 
losing his sweetness. 


Newspaper correspondents in the 
European area are rejoicing over the 
promise that soon they will be allowed 
to report freely what they see and hear 
in Poland and the Near East. How- 
ever, they are keeping their fingers 
crossed, awaiting performance and sud- 
den modifications. The announcement 
held one significant omission; nothing 
was said of a free press and other free 
adjuncts for the Poles. That might not 
seem strange to the Poles; the Russian 
people themselves don’t have such 
things. The whole situation recalls a 
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minor but suggestive incident at the 
San Francisco Conference. When 
Molotov proposed that the nations 
should guarantee “the right to work’*}) 
as one of the fundamental rights to un—|) 
derlie any world. organization, ou 
delegation countered with the proposal] 
to guarantee “the right of free speech} 
and “freedom of the press.” Molotov’s} 
reaction was that it might be better notif/ 
to specify, but to refer to “all humana! 
rights.” 

We Are All weary of the changes} 
that are being rung on the wonders and) 
terrors of the atomic bomb. The peace 
possibilities of released atomic energ 
fail to thrill a world that is only tool 
conscious of its ruthless power to de 
stroy, not only because the possibilities 
of service are remote, but also because 
the destroying power and the will to 
use it are too immediately in the grasp 
of ambition. What can end a war ca 
begin it with the greater terrors of ex- 
pansive development. It is a solemn) 
thought that the very power that oper- 
ates by nature’s laws to bind the uni-j} 
verse can be set free by men to destroy}, 
it. For the first time those who dini} 
our ears with predictions of the world’s} 
imminent end have a more convincing} 
argument than any they have ever de-| 
rived from their fantastic biblical] 
mathematics. Peter’s vivid proclama-. 
tion (II Peter 3:10), that “the heavens# 
shall pass away with a great noise, and] 
the elements shall melt with fervent! 
heat,” has been brought appreciably: 
nearer by men themselves. Only the: 
spirit of Christ, definitely established 
on a foundation of His kind of peace, 
can save the world from suicide. That} 
salvation is yet in the hands of God’s: 
“men of good will.” 


The Lutheran} 


The Belgians seem to have made a 
definite decision concerning King 
Leopold, an item of news that escaped 
general notice because of more en- 
grossing world events. After three 
days of debate in their Chamber of 
Representatives on the pronouncement 
of the official government, that King 
Leopold should renounce the throne in 
favor of his son, Baldwin, the following 
motion was adopted: “This Chamber, 
taking note of statements of the gov- 
ernment, and approving them without 
restraint, reiterates to the government 
its entire confidence.” Thus the mon- 
archy is preserved, but the popular 
will is paramount. The Catholic Party, 
withdrawing from the government, op- 
posed the action, regretting the debate 
and standing for the inviolability of the 
monarchy and dynasty. This occasioned 
no surprise; the Belgian hierarchy has 
always identified itself and its interests 
with the monarchy. 


When Germany had a republic after 
World War I, Dr. Gerhard Anschuetz 
sought to give it a firm foundation on 
the Weimar Constitution, which he 
claims to have prepared. Nevertheless 
he spent ten years in a Nazi prison, 
though Hitler found. his chance for 
absolutism in the fifty-fourth para- 
graph of that document. That permitted 
the President of the Republic to as- 
sume all power in any national emer- 
gency. Dr. Anschuetz came to that 
conclusion after much wondering and 
consideration. He realized that Hitler 
made the emergencies and then grasped 
the power, step by step. Now Dr. 
Anschuetz says that if he has the priv- 
ilege of writing a new constitution for 
Germany, it will contain no “para- 
graph 54,” but will have instead the 
system of checks and balances con- 
tained in our American system. This 
is interesting reading, following upon 
our own more than a decade of emer- 
gencies, and the gradual evasion of 
many ‘of the checks and balances in 
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our constitutional processes. The bit- 


ter experience of another nation sug- 
gests the prompt restoration of our 
time-honored system. 


The Controversy about travel by rail 
has generated a deal of heat, and the 
trading of reproaches and complaints— 
official, military and just plain indi- 
vidual—has turned little light on the 
difficulties involved. Examine just one 
item in a recent report of the Amer- 
ican Association of Railroads. In 1944 
the Class One railroads carried nearly 
1,000,000,000 passengers on an average 
trip of 104.6 miles. In 1940, before our 
entry into the war, they carried less 
than half that number, or 452,921,000 
passengers. Since 1920, the trip length 
has increased from 37.9 miles. This 
multiplied burden has been carried in 
steadily depreciating rolling-stock. 
When the railroads asked a few years 
ago for the right to replace and restore 
their cars, they were denied the neces- 
sary priorities. Another more imme- 
diate fact to consider is the Associa- 
tion’s statement that the combined 
seating capacity of coaches, parlor cars 
and Pullmans in operation on all Amer- 
ican railroads would care for about 
1,694,000 persons. In December of this 
year the War Department expects about 
2,000,000 military personnel alone to be 
in transit.” 


If You have little boys at home, it 
might be wise not to tell them that the 
municipality of Graaff Reiner, in South 
Africa, is trying to get rid of a pes- 
tiferous surplus of wild donkeys at a 
price of two cents each. The prime 
condition laid upon the buyer is that 
he must remove his purchase at once 
from the community’s grazing grounds. 
Graaff Reiner is very anxious to save 
the soil of its commons—for victory 
gardens, perhaps. No one can doubt 
what the small boys will want to do. 
If they have two cents they'll not mind 
the walk. 


A DEFINITE TREND 


Parish and Church School Work Administered in 


Synods by Secretaries 


In 1931 the United Synod of NeweYork began an experiment which is grad- 
ually taking the form of a definite trend in the United Lutheran Church in 
America. That synod called a full-time officer for the development of parish | 
education and young people’s work. Today there are four synods with such 
officers, and several other synods are contemplating such a step. 1 | 

In a letter just received from the most recent secretary to join a synodical | 


staff, the following statement is quoted: 


bination of smaller synods, would profit 
greatly by calling a director of parish 
education.” 

Most of the larger denominations of 
America have synodical or state secre- 
taries for each district in their church. 
Some of the larger denominations have 
as many as 50 to 75 such secretaries in 
the United States alone. 

For the benefit of the Church, short 
statements on the work of each of the 
four synods in our Church having such 
secretaries are given below. The sec- 
retaries are rendering a laudable serv- 
ice to their constituency and Church. 


The New York Synod 


TuHE United Lutheran Synod of New 
York called the Rev. Paul C. White, 
Ph.D., to be- 
come Secretary 
of Religious 
Education and 
Young People’s 
Work in 1931 
following pas- 
toral service at 
Unity Church, 
Chicago, II1., 
and service as 
Lutheran | stu- 
dent pastor at 
Northwestern 
University, 
Evanston, IIl. 
The purpose was to develop a vigorous 
program of parish education. 
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Dr. Paul C. White 


“TI believe every sizable synod, or com- 


General work organized and pro- 
moted since that*time has included the 
Lutheran Summer School for Church 
Workers, the Lutheran Girls’ Camp, | 
i.e., Camp Mahetu, the Annual Vaca- 
tion Church School special work proj- 
ect, and the Released Time Weekday 
School program. In addition, Secretary 
White represents synodical interests on 
the following boards and committees: 
Camp Trexler for Boys, the Pinecrest 
Leadership Training School, the Luther 
Leagues of New York, Connecticut, and 
New Jersey. The Conference Commit- 
tees on Religious Education and the 
Metropolitan New York Tri-Confer- 
ence Church School Association and 
other general agencies have been served 
by Dr. White. 

In addition, there have been constant 
organized field trips and parish visita- 
tion throughout the entire year. Dr. 
White has specialized in religious edu- 
cation at Columbia University, New 
York, where he received his M.A. de- 
gree, and at Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Ill, where he received his 
Ph.D. He is a graduate of Midland Col- 
lege and Western Theological Semi- 
nary, Fremont, Nebr. 


The Ohio Synod 


The Rev. Carl Driscoll of Columbus, 
Ohio, is the Director of Religious Edu- 
cation and Young People’s Work for 
the Synod of Ohio. He is a graduate of 
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Wittenberg 
College, 1934, 
and Hamma 
Seminary, 1937. 
He served two 
pastorates in 
the eight years 
before he be- 
came the di- 
rector in Feb- 
ruary 1945. 

During his 
school days he 
was active in 
the Luther 
League and in the Ohio Christian 
Youth Council. In college he was active 
in the YMCA, Choir, Oratory and De- 
bate, and was a member of Blue Key 
National Honorary Fraternity. 

His first pastorate was in the two 
congregations of the Lucas Parish, fol- 
lowed by five and a half years at St. 
John’s, Dayton. During the last nine 
months of this pastorate, he maintained 
a thirty-minute weekly broadcast of 
the morning service. 

As Director of Christian Education 
his duties are those of promoting Chil- 
dren of the Church, Sunday School, 
Leadership Education, Luther League, 
and directing the synod’s Youth Camp, 
which accommodates 300 young people 
in the five summer camping periods. 

In addition to these duties, he handles 
the publicity for the synod, and edits 
its monthly paper which now has a cir- 
culation of 11,000. The paper affords 
an excellent means of promoting Chris- 
tian education. 


Rev. Carl A. Driscoll 


The Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania 


Tue Parish Education Committee of 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania is a 
sub-committee of the synod’s Board of 
Christian Education. The Board also 
works through the Student Work Com- 
mittee and the Committee on Camps 
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and Summer 
School. 

The work of 
all these com- 
mittees is co- 
ordinia ted 
through the of- 
fice of the Ex- 
ecutive Secre- 
tary of the 
Board, the 
Rev. Earl F. 
Rahn. Pastor 
Rahn served in 
three pastor- 
ates before accepting the call of this 
board, and for a number of years he 
was a member of the board. 

The program of Parish Education is 
promoted by continuous field work and 
congregational visitation. Weekday and 
vacation church school programs are 
fostered and promoted. The secretary 
is always available for consultation and 
counsel in these fields. 

Leadership training school commit- 
tees co-operate with the board in de- 
veloping and co-ordinating the leader- 
ship training program. The secretary 
of the board is also the dean of the 
synodical summer school. 

Through this office, the work of con- 
ference committees on Christian Edu- 
cation has been more clearly defined. 
The annual meeting of conference 
chairmen, deans of leadership schools, 
and secretaries of the Children of the 
Church is sponsored by the Parish 
Education Committee. 


The Synod of the Northwest 


Tue Executive Committee of the 
Synod of the Northwest extended a 
call to the Rev. John P. Shannon in 
September 1943, to become “Youth and 
Christian Education Secretary” of the 
synod. The duties of the new secre- 
tary were to co-operate with and assist 
all young people’s and children’s or- 
ganizations, their leaders and boards. 
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Rey. Earl F. Rahn 


This meant that he was to give his as- 
sistance to Lutheran Student Associa- 
tions, Luther Leagues, Children of the 
Church, Sunday Schools, Leadership 

Training In- 


stitutes, Sum- 
mer Bible 
Camps, Week- 


day Schools, 
Vacation Bible 
Schools, and 
other projects. 
Secretary 
hannon grew 
up in St. Mark’s 
Church, North 
St. Paul, Minn., 
one of the old- 
est congrega- 
tions in the 
synod. He received his B.A. from the 
University of Minnesota, and his B.D. 
from Northwestern Lutheran Theolog- 
ical Seminary in Minneapolis. All 
through high school, university, and 


Rey. John P. Shannon 


The Lutheran Church of Finland 


Theological Professor UURAS SAARNIVAARA, Suomi College, 
Hancock, Mich., Supplies Interesting Information 


FINLAND (in Finnish, “Suomi”) is 
often called “the land of thousands of 
lakes.” About 90 percent of its inhab- 
itants are Finns, speaking the Finnish 
language; most of the rest speak Swed- 
ish. Finns belong to the Finno-Usgric 
racial family, and the closest relatives 
to them are Esthonians (mostly Lu- 
therans), south of the Gulf of Finland. 
Hungarians also belong to the same 
racial family. Their relationship to the 
Aryan race is uncertain, at least from 
the point of view of language. Anthro- 
pologically they belong to the Nordic 
race, to the same race as the Baltic 
and Scandinavian peoples. 

The whole population of Finland is 
about 3,850,000, and of it about 3,690,000 
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seminary he was active in Luthe 
League and Sunday school work. 

Mr. Shannon served as assistant pag 
tor at Redeemer Church, Milwaukee 
Wis., A. A. Zinck, D.D., pastor; was th 
first pastor of the new mission congre 
gation at Wisconsin Dells, Wis., an) 
pastor of First Church, Billings, Mon> 

Since assuming his secretarial duties 
Pastor Shannon has devoted most a 
his time to assisting the local congre} 
gations in co-ordinating and improvin}}} 
their youth programs, and has worke¢@ 
with the conference boards and comji 
mittees, i.e, Church School Associa; 
tions, Luther Leagues, Lake Camps, etafi 
He edits a four-page workers’ papell 


published every two months and is seni) 


to all pastors and youth leaders in ever} 
congregation. 


his services have been in demand. 


belong to the Evangelical Luthera 
Church. Thus, about 96 percent are 
Lutherans. Finland has been said tcf) 


world, and the Lutheran Church is} 
sometimes called the national church] 
of Finland. The second largest body is 
the Greek Orthodox Church, mostly in: 
the eastern part of the country, about# 
72,000 or 1.85 percent of the population.] 
Besides these there are small groups: 
Roman Catholics about 2,000; Metho- 
dists about 2,800; Free Church (“Al- 
liance” group), 5,700; Baptists, 1,500;- 
Pentecostals, 2,000; Jews, 1,800; Mo-.- 
hammedans, 350. Tn the “civil register,” 
there were before the war about 70,000 
people outside all religious groups. This 
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last group has somewhat diminished 
during the war, for many who pre- 
viously left the church have returned. 


History 

Having been converted to the Roman 
Catholic faith during the crusades 
(1150-1300) the Finns accepted the 
Lutheran faith at the same time and 
in the same manner as the Swedes, 
under whose rule they were from the 
time of their Christianization to 1809. 
Finnish men who studied at Witten- 


TURKU (ABO) CATHEDRAL 


This principal church of Finland is almost 700 
years old. Turku, the former capital of Finland, 
has the see of the archbishop of the country 
and a Finnish and a Swedish university. In the 
war, 1939-40, about two-thirds of the city was 
destroyed by Russian aerial bombs. The cathe- 
dral remained intact, except that its beautiful 
and costly painted windows were shattered. 
The Lutheran Church of Sweden paid the cost 
of new windows. 


berg under Luther and Melanchthon 
brought the evangelical faith to the 
country. The time of Orthodoxy was 
the period when the Lutheran faith 
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was indoctrinated to the people. This 
faith was brought to their hearts 
through the great revivals in the 
Church in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. Two of these revival 
movements were pietistic, having a 
close contact with similar movements 
in Germany and the Scandinavian 
countries. : 

The greatest leaders of the pietistic 
awakening of the past century were 
Pastor N. K. Malmberg and the peas- 
ant, Paavo Ruotsalainen. An evangel- 
ical branch of this movement was 
started by Pastor Gabriel Hedberg in 
southwestern Finland (closely related 
with the Rosenius revival in Sweden). 
The Finnish National Church of Amer- 
ica (associated with the Missouri 
Synod) is a “daughter” of this move- 
ment. In the northernmost part of 
Sweden, where pecple are mostly Fin- 
nish- or Lappish-speaking, a fourth re- 
vival began in 1844, started and led by 
Provost Lars Levi Loestadius. Accord- 
ingly, it is often called the “Laestadian 
revival.” It spread to the northern 
parts of Sweden and Norway, but es- 
pecially to Finland. 

Generally speaking, this awakening 
has been evangelical in spirit, and in it 
private confession and absolution have 
been much used for the release of sin- 
burdened souls and for the consolation 
of afflicted believers. This revival 
spread to large numbers of Finns in 
America, where they are usually called 
“Apostolic-Lutherans.” Unfortunately 
they are divided into several groups, 
which, however, are rather close to 
each other in doctrine and practices. 

These revivalistic groups—with in- 
significant exceptions—have remained 
inside the national Lutheran Church of 
Finland, and large numbers of min- 
isters belong to each of them. In the 
beginning, the relations between them 
and the “official church” were strained, 
but at the present time they are gen- 
erally very good. All of them have their 
central organizations and have full 


freedom to carry out their evangelistic 
work in the whole church. 

In 1809 Finland was taken by the 
Russians, but it continued to have a 
rather broad autonomy, with its own 
government, parliament, army, postal 
system, etc., as a grand duchy in the 
Russian empire. In 1917, Finland de- 
clared itself independent, and became 
such in reality the next spring, after 
having suppressed the Russia-insti- 
gated and supported communist rebel- 
lion. 


Organization and Relation to the State 

When Finland became an independ- 
ent nation the position of the Lutheran 
Church remained unchanged in ali es- 
sential points. It had been a state 
church since the Reformation. Up to 
1870, when the new Church Law came 
into force, it was closely tied to the 
state. From 1870 on these ties were 
considerably loosened, and the church 
became entirely free in all spiritual 
matters. Only its financial and organ- 
izational matters remained under the 
control of the state. 

The church has a General Church 
Assembly every fifth year. About two- 
thirds of the delegates to the Assembly 
are laymen, elected by local congrega- 
tions. The chairman of the Assembly 
is the Archbishop. The Assembly ac- 
cepts Bible translations and hymnbooks 
to be used in the whole church—the 
present Bible translation and hymn- 
book were accepted in 1938 and have 
been in use since the first Sunday in 
Advent, 1939. These, together with 
church handbooks, catechisms (in ad- 
dition to Luther’s Small Catechism, 
which has been the basic textbook since 
the Reformation), etc., are prepared by 
committees appointed by the Assembly. 
In these matters the decisions of the 
Church Assembly are final. It also has 
the power of church legislation; but 
new laws or changes in old laws must 
receive the final approval of the gov- 
ernment and the president of the coun- 
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try—which, however, has hardly eve} 
been denied. || 

In 1922 complete freedom of religio| 
was established by law, and after thal | 
each Finn has had the freedom to re 
main a member of the Lutheraj}j 
Church or to separate from it, eithe 
joining some other religious body af 
staying outside all of them. The greal 
majority of the Finnish people hav} 
chosen to remain in the Church. Thi} 
members of parishes have to pajij 
church taxes which are fixed by thi 
treasurer of each parish in accordancifi 
with the communal tax roll, the lowes#} 
income group, however, being placed} 
outside the church taxation. All volun 
tary religious work depends on free 
will offerings: for example, the mis4H} 
sionary and Seamen’s Mission work 
diaconate work, most of the Sundas} 
school and youn work, etc. 

The salaries of ministers are fixed by 
a state law (before the war they were 
between $500 and $1,200 a year pl E 
free dwelling in the parsonage), an 
the state has a general oversight in thef 
financial affairs of the church; althoug 
most of the “business” of this kind i 
individual parishes is controlled by the} 
trustees, of whom the chief pastor of i 
the parish is the chairman. 

The Lutheran Church of Finland is}) 
an episcopal church, as are also 
churches of the Scandinavian countries,} 
episcopacy having been retained in the 
introduction of the Reformation. Th 
country is divided into five Finnis 
dioceses and one Swedish diocese. Toil 
each of the dioceses belong 96,000 to} 
196,000 communicants, besides the chil- } 
dren. The Swedish diocese is smaller, } 
with about 49,000 communicants. There’ 
is an average of one minister for 3,700) 
church members in the whole church. 
Thus, parishes are comparatively large.. 
The whole number of ministers in 1939: ) 
was about 1,300. In the recent years, } 
about thirty ministers have died on the: 
battlefields, some as army chase | 
some as officers. 
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A NATION'S DESTINY 


Pastor ADAM SCHREIBER in a V-J Day Discourse 


Interprets America's Victory 


THE events of the last few days have 
been so overwhelmingly great and im- 
pressive that it seems most difficult to 
believe that this horrible sacrifice of 
human lives is over and this great war 
which could well have annihilated us 
all has finally ended in a glorious vic- 
tory. If the Almighty God, the ruler 
of the nations, ever spoke to mankind 
forcibly and compellingly He most cer- 
tainly did so in the last few years, and 
particularly so in the past few months 
and weeks. Few of us perhaps realize 
the impact, the full significance of the 
staggering events of the last few weeks. 
We stand today at the threshold of a 
new era in the history of the nations, 
and in spite of the painful, horrible 
days that lie behind us, we unquestion- 
ably experience the most interesting 
epoch in all history. It is a pleasure to 
live; and I thank God from the bottom 
of my heart for the supreme privilege 
to live at a time like ours. 


The Future We Face 

It is true the future is pregnant with 
many possibilities. We are not only 
standing at the threshold of a new era; 
we stand also at the crossroads of se- 
riously important decisions. There is 
the road of almost undreamed of op- 
portunities if we enter upon it unitedly 
and free from all hatred and prejudice. 
This we cannot do unless we march in 
the spirit of Christ and brotherly love, 
a world-wide understanding and uni- 
versal good will. But if we should de- 
cide to choose the opposite course, we 
will end, not only in chaos, but perhaps 
in complete annihilation of the human 
race. Which shall it be? But let us 
return to our immediate objective—the 
celebration of victory and the cessation 
of this most brutal of all wars. 
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We all feel instinctively that this is 
not an ordinary victory. This war has 
done something to all of us. In looking 
back over these tragic years, we realize 
that we have often been on the verge of 
disaster. Victory seemed very much in 
the balance at times. But by the grace 
of God and not only by good fortune 
have we escaped so great a calamity. 
Why? I do not know. Is it perhaps 
because we are so much better than 
other people? Or because our cause 
has been so just? Or is it purely ac- 
cidental? Whatever it may be, I my- 
self am convinced that it was not by 
mere chance, and we ought to be eter- 
nally grateful to God for this mirac- 
ulous escape. 


Chosen for a Purpose 

I said I was convinced that this glo- 
rious victory on our side is not one of 
mere chance. On the contrary, I am 
rather convinced that it is for a very 
definite purpose. If one studies Amer- 
ican history, one will soon come to the 
realization that the American people 
have a peculiar mission in this world. 
God’s blessing has been showered upon 
us so richly and so abundantly because 
we are a very peculiar people, destined 
to fulfill a great mission in this world. 
People have come from all parts of the 
world to find a haven, a refuge in free 
America from either religious or po- 
litical persecution. Your fathers and 
forefathers, and all those who made 
America and gave us our Constitution, 
the greatest political document ever 
written by men, were freedom-loving 
people, because they knew from first- 
hand experience what suppression and 
persecution meant and were profoundly 
religious. Therefore they loved free- 
dom and were willing to sacrifice for it. 
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“On Leave” After Okinawa Ministry 


"The Lutheran" Interviews the REV. L. R. LECHLER, for Eighteen 
Months Chaplain with Marines in the Pacific-China Theater 


It is a much appreciated privilege of 
THE LUTHERAN to have call on its ed- 
itor persons who have been partic- 
ipants in the now ended world war. 
When, as was the case with Chaplain 
Lechler, one gets a first-hand contact 
with a Lutheran pastor who was per- 
sonally on that Pacific island so des- 
perately defended by the Japanese and 
so heroically attacked by America’s 
courageous Marines, the opportunity to 
gain information from an eye-witness 
is not neglected. 

Chaplain Lechler’s first comment was 
a correction of a word which the editor 
misused. We inquired as to his fur- 
lough, and learned that army men get 
furloughs but navy personnel when 
visiting their home folk are “on leave.” 
But under either term our visitor was 
a happy man. Mrs. Lechler is the 
daughter of Pastor C. O. Dierolf of 
Philadelphia. 
the family circle. We remark in pass- 
ing that Junior’s importance to his 
father is ne plus ultra, superlative, in- 
comparable, the most wonderful baby 
within the range of his father’s con- 
tacts. 


The Marshalls in 1944 

Pastor Lechler, in response to our 
questions, explained that he was as- 
signed to the chaplaincy of a marine 
combat outfit after two months at Camp 
Pendleton, California. The first experi- 
ence in service was in March 1944 in 
the Marshalls, where he was the suc- 
cessor of Chaplain Carl Yeager. Next 
he was at Guadalcanal; then Guam, 
which was recaptured in July 1944 by 
the Americans. Then came return to 
Guadalcanal. Here preparations were 
in process for the attack on Okinawa, 
which was the next objective in the 
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A small son completes . 


NAVY CHAPLAIN LOUIS R. LECHLER, 


former pastor of the First United Lutheran|f| 
hurries to chow calllf 


Church, East St. Louis, Ill., 
at a Marine Field Depot on Okinawa. A grad- 
uate of the University of Pennsylvania, and the 
Philadelphia Seminary, Chaplain Lechler en- 
tered the Naval Chaplaincy in August 1943 


strategy of reaching and occupying 
Tokyo. Chaplain Lechler’s work at this 
time was with a service and supply 
battalion. 

We explained to our visitor that re-) 
ports of the terrific fighting required to} 


occupy Okinawa had been dealt with} 


chiefly from the point of view of mil- 
itary operations. We had read accounts, 
and seen pictures of the approach to} 
the beaches, and pictures also of the: 
battles. Could he give us a pre-war: 
description of this now famous island?’ 
Replying he said: 

Okinawa is sixty-five miles long’ 
and from four to twelve miles in width. 


It is a hilly country, intensely culti-. 


vated by 400,000 inhabitants whose tiny 
farms, measured mostly in feet rather 
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than rods, or miles, are protected from 
erosion and typhoons by terraces. The 
fields produce rice, potatoes, sugar cane, 
and other vegetables, but not in suf- 
ficient quantities to support the pop- 
ulation. Its chief city, Naha, had 60,000 
inhabitants. 

Concerning the people, we learned 
that there were Japanese “overlords” 
who exploited the native population, 
most but not all of whom were pov- 
erty-stricken. They lived in small, one- 
story “huts,” which, however, had one 
feature peculiar to the coral con- 
stituency of Okinawa’s soil. The houses 
are twelve to fourteen feet square, we 
learned, and the first building opera- 
tion was procuring stone corners. The 
walls were made of light wood and the 
roofs of thatch. They were not fire- 
resisting. 

Said the chaplain concerning the na- 
tives, “They are small in stature and 
not beautiful. Most of the labor is done 
by women, who often exhibit unex- 
pected strength. The Americans used 
them in various capacities—among 
them as hospital servants.” ~ 


Natives Fed in Camps 

As to contacts with Americans, both 
linguistic and military barriers existed. 
When the Japanese were dispossessed, 
the natives—their homes destroyed, 
and their fields rendered barren—were 
assembled in camps under military 
command. Incidentally, this arrange- 
ment enabled them to be fed from 
American supplies. 

As to religion, Chaplain Lechler 
thought the remnants of a couple of 
Christian churches were indicative of 
past missionary effort; but for the most 
part superstitions based on Chinese 
traditions (Japan took Okinawa from 
China) and a corrupted Shintoism (an- 
cestor worship) prevailed. One feature 
of the island was the host of burial 
places, tombs used for shelters by the 
Japanese under bombardment. “The 
better class of these tombs is a pear- 
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shaped structure, stone walled and en- 
tered by a narrow door. Just within 
this entrance is a box, into which the 
body is pressed and left until the flesh 
disintegrates. Then the bones are 
cleaned and put in an urn. This, with 
previously filled receptacles, is put on 
a shelf within the tomb.” 


How About Self-government? 

Could these natives be fitted for self- 
government? we asked. 

Pastor Lechler hesitated, then said: 
“Well, it will take a long time, even 
though they have sought autonomy on 
the ground that they are neither Chi- 
nese nor Japanese. Certainly no en- 
couragement toward improvement has 
been provided by the Nipponese since 
the dream of an Eastern Empire has 
motivated their war lords.” 

What, then, is the explanation of the 
last ditch, or rather last cave, fight 
against American conquest? 

It is the strategic value of the island 
that made its assault so costly in the 
lives of attackers and defenders. “Who- 
ever holds Okinawa,” we were told, 
“with its air strips, its harbors, and its 
fortifications, has the key to Japan, to 
the Philippines, and the China coast.” 
With loss of the battle of Okinawa 
Japan lost the war. 


Chaplain Casualties 


Army and Navy Chaplain, a journal 
devoted to the official interests of chap- 
lains serving the personnel of the 
armed forces of the United States, re- 
ports in its July-August issue concern- 
ing casualties: 

Killed in Action—Navy, 9; Army, 68; 
otal iL. 

Deaths (non-battle)—Navy, 11; Army, 
59; Total, 70. 

Prisoners of Japanese—Navy, 4; Army, 
19; Total, 23. 

Wounded—Navy, 28; Army, 204; Total, 
232. 

Grand Total—402 


MUSINGS OF 


EGHOES—Evening Callers at the Lathrop Home 


“Oxay, Skinny. Gimme the ball. I'll 
stick it in the closet.” 

“Catch!” 

Visions of overturned tables and 
broken lamps were filling my head 
when Mark said casually, “Come on, 
let’s tell mother we’re here. Then we 
can get at that Latin.” 

“Hi, Mother. Here’s Skinny.” Very 
politely, as though I hadn’t heard them 
come in. 

“Hello, Claude. Did I hear that you 
boys are going to do some studying?” 

“Good evening, Mrs. Lathrop.” 
Skinny directed a sort of bow in my 
direction, grew confused, and stumbled 
against a chair, rumpling a throw rug 
in the process. He stooped to straighten 
the rug, knocking the chair against a 
corner of the bookcase. The vase on 
top trembled violently showering petals 
on his shoulder. I held my breath; but 
there was no disaster. “Yeah, we’re go- 
ing to study.” 

“Dad says,” Mark pointed out with 
the new air of authority he’s brought 
back from his summer experience, 
“that learning your Latin really well 
from day to day takes out all the head- 
ache.” 

“It’s a headache to me already! I 
only took it because you and Tommy 
were going to, and mother said I could 
take any old thing I pleased so long as 
I passed. Mr. Paige said if I was going 
to run a drug store I ought to have 
Latin, but I’ve found out you can run 
a drug store and hire somebody to 
know about drugs and stuff.” 

“T don’t know what you’re bothering 
about. It’s easy so far.” 

“To a super-brain like you, maybe.” 

“Skinny, if you don’t take Latin, you 
can’t join the classical club, and have 
it in your write-up in the year book.” 
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‘Don’t you think that’s screwy, Mrs. 
Lathrop? He and Tommy are trying) 
to see how big a write-up they can! 
have in the year book.” 

“Starting a bit early, aren’t they?” 

“Tf I get through, that suits me.” 

“Well, you’re going to get through|f} 
Latin and join the classical club if|f) 
Tommy and I have to club it into you.” | 
He grabbed Skinny by the neck and | 
scuffing, they mounted toward Mark’s}) 
room. ‘ 

It was nice to have Skinny once more }) 
an accepted member of the “gang.” It| 
was a little startling to realize how |}) 
clearly each boy reflected his own fam- |} 
ily background. Claude’s conversation |}) 
showed clearly the lack of consistent |}) 
masculine guidance, his mother’s in- 
difference to everything but the ma- |} 
terial, his hidden hunger for approval, |} 
with its companion fear of failure. How 
different from Mark’s self-assured at- 
titude! Swiftly, I sent one of those lit- |} 
tle prayers that punctuate a mother’s | 
day winging heavenward: “Preserve |} 
him from smugness, dear Lord.” 

Voices drifted down the stairs. Joan’s 
puppy seemed to be getting more than 
his share of attention. Then the boys ] 
fell into a loud-voiced argument’ over 
the relative merits of school clubs and | 
after-school jobs. I was glad Jerry had > 
gone to the church council meeting. He 
certainly wouldn’t be able to work in| 
his study amid this din. If they didn’t ]} 
subside before Mrs. Benson arrived to > 
spend the evening with me, I’d surely | 
have to quiet them. Meanwhile I’d try | 
to hold myself to a hands-off policy. 

Older children demand a different | 
sort of self-control from parents. I. 
thought for a minute of the day Jerry 
had called on young Mrs. Lawrence. 
He found her standing in the living 
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room counting—not to ten but to 500— 
at the top of her voice, while her two- 
year-old Sonny looked wide-eyed at 
the wreck he had made of her coffee 
table. 

Eventually silence reigned, and when 
Mrs. Benson rang the doorbell at last 
only cautious footfalls in the upstairs 
hall showed that the children’s minds 
were not completely absorbed in their 
studying. 

We settled down to an evening of 
conversation, with the quiet pleasure 
of old friends who haven’t seen much 
of each other lately. There was so much 
to talk about—summer vacations, plans 
for fall, the world situation and its 
meaning for Bordenville, the series of 
concerts to be held in the high school 
auditorium. Skinny left, and Mark and 
Joan came down for a bedtime snack. 

Just before the men came back from 
the council meeting, Mrs. Benson 
clicked her knitting needles self-con- 
sciously. “Would you be annoyed to 
know how much interested Bill and I 
have been in the visitors who were in 
church two weeks ago?” 

“Annoyed? I’ve been curious myself.” 

“Then you haven’t heard what con- 
gregation they represent?” 

“Not a word.” 

“Well, when Bill was away at that 
meeting of district managers last week, 
he met a man who’s on the council of 
the Lutheran church at Eastwick. As 
often happens, they got to talking about 
their churches, and this man told Bill 
that a committee from their congrega- 
tion had been to hear Pastor Lathrop 
and liked him very much. You know 
how Bill talks! He said, “That’s not 
strange. We like him, too.’” 

“That’s nice to hear. But Eastwick. 
That’s quite a distance. No wonder we 
didn’t recognize any of the men.” 

“Bill gathered from their conversa- 
tion that they have a lovely church. 
In fact, we’ve both been a bit nervous 
about whether they may take Pastor 
Lathrop away from us.” 
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»“There’s no use crossing that bridge 
till we see whether they come back 
again. They probably have a long list 
of men who might be possibilities. And 
certainly Jerry is very happy here. 
There are a few things he wants to im- 
prove; but now that the war is over, I 
think the people will go along with him 
quite willingly.” 

“Of course they will. Although I 
surely hope the women won’t take up 
this idea of Mrs. Weiss’.” 

“Is that something I’m supposed to 
know about?” 

“I don’t think so. In fact, I hope not. 
I only know that she was talking to 
Mrs. Haines and a few other women 
one day about having the women offer 
to finance redecorating the nave.” 

“A little paint wouldn’t hurt.” _ 

“T think she meant something a good 
deal more extensive. But the thing that 
bothered me was that she was arguing 
that now that the war was over we could 
soon start having big suppers again. 
And a few of the women, like Mrs. 
Haines, who don’t remember what 
problems those suppers used to create, 
were listening.” 

“Enough women do remember, so 
I’m sure the idea won’t go very far.” 

“T’m not really worried, but I think 
it’s something to watch out for. Here 
come the men. They must have had a 
lot of business.” 

“They usually do in September. 
You'll have a little snack before you 
go, won’t you?” 

“Thank you, but I must get Bill 
home. He’s working night and day on 
this reconversion business, and he’s not 
sleeping too well. We'll run along.” 

She gathered her knitting together 
and went out into the hall with me to 
meet our husbands. Mr. Benson was in 
a jovial mood, and when she slid her 
hand into his arm to urge him toward 
the door, he patted it affectionately. 
“No, you don’t,” he boomed. “I want 
to talk to the pastor about several 
things. Just sit down and relax.” 
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TEXTS AND COMMENTS 


“MYSTERIES OF THE KINGDOM” 

Ephesians 3:1-19 and Luke 7:11-17. 

So-caLLeD “mysteries” are realities 
not for the time understood or else 
partially known and distorted by super- 
stition—like grotesque appearances in 
a misshaped mirror. President Truman 
as a plain-spoken realist remarked that 
his assuming the office of Chief Execu- 
tive has caused him to be surrounded 
by an air of secrecy and mystery which 
he did not experience as an ordinary 
citizen. Behind nature are realities 


which, when partially known or seen. 


with distorted vision, mystify or startle. 
“Unto you”—students of revealed truth 
—“it is given to know the mysteries 
of the Kingdom of heaven,” said Jesus. 
St. Paul unveiled “the mystery of the 
faith,” “the mystery of godliness,” the 
mystery of the resurrection; and tes- 
tified: “Unto us God revealed them 
through the Spirit; for the Spirit 
searcheth all things, yea, the deep 
things of God.” 


And on this side of the river and on that 
was the tree of life, bearing twelve manner 
of fruits, yielding its fruit every month; 
and the leaves of the tree were for the 
healing of the nations. Revelation 22:2. 

Lire. Many forces of nature have 
been corralled by the skill of man. He 
has harnessed the energy from coal and 
petroleum, electrons and sun’s rays; 
but he has failed to discover the secrets 
of the most subtle of all forces—life. 
The mysteries likewise of mind and 
spirit are beyond his understanding. 
Each summer’s harvests, each expres- 
sion of man’s mental and _ spiritual 
vitality, tells of life’s manifold powers 
but reveals not the secrets that lie back 
of physical force. The “tree of life” is 
more than the imagery of that which is 
best in earth’s Edens and heaven’s 
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m« Paradise. It is spiritual realism of the | 


—By J. WILLIAM McCAULEY 


highest order. The “healing of the na- 


tions” is possible only as the “life eter- }} 


nal” is begotten and renewed by the 


water of grace from the infinite Spirit. | 


Jesus said, “I am the Way, the Truth, 
and the Life. ...I came that they may 
have life, and have it abundantly.” 


When ye read, ye can perceive my un- 
derstanding in the mystery of Christ. 
Ephesians 3:4. 


Licut. Our Parish and Ghurek School | 


Board stresses religious education at |) 


this season when youth returns to the 
schoolroom and the church invites to 
systematic study of God’s Word. Many 
are the truths unveiled which were 
once mysteries to the child. Facing the 
vastness of the unknown, the Christian 
student sits at the feet of the Master 
and learns concerning “the mysteries 
of the Kingdom of heaven.” His New 
Testament teachings reveal that “which 
in other generations was not made 
known unto the sons of men as it hath 
now been revealed . . . in the Spirit.” 
The Bible is the prism through which 
streams in varied color and transform- 
ing power the Light from the Sun of 


righteousness. 


That ye, being rooted and grounded in | } 


love, may .. . know the love of Christ 
which passeth knowledge. 
17-19. 


Love. It is only by the application of ) 


intense, blasting heat that the uranium 
atom is split and the new element of 


neptunium formed and thence fused © 


into plutonium, the explosive electrons 
of which in the atomic bomb have 


startled the world. It is only by the | 


unleashing of the mighty power of in- 
finite Love that energies divine blast 
unregenerate hearts or in the mystery 
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Ephesians 3: — 


of grace transform redeemed souls into 
characters fit for Kingdom service. 
To be “rooted and grounded” in love’s 
spiritual essence one must be per- 
meated with “the love of Christ, which 
passeth knowledge.” The mystery of 
all mysteries is its regenerating power. 
But God “so loved the world that He 
gave His only begotten Son that who- 
soever believeth in Him might not per- 
ish but have everlasting life.” 


God hath visited his people. Luke 7:16. 

Grace. <A_ suffering woman was 
healed of her infirmity by touching the 
hem of Christ’s garment. Only a touch 
turns on the electric current or dials 
in the radio. Not the contact nor the 
instrument is what matters, but the 
inflow from unseen reservoirs. Not the 
“means of grace” are vital, but the 
grace of God itself, conveyed to the 
receptive believer. The mysteries of 
the sacraments are not in the water 
nor in the elements on the altar but in 
the regeneration which comes with 
baptism and in the renewal which at- 
tends the reception of the Word and 
spiritual vitamins. The miracles of 
Christ astounded the multitudes, but 
the real cause of wonder was God pres- 
ent in the flesh. The supreme mystery 
was Himself and the grace that out- 
flowed in saving love from His deity. 


As thou hast believed, so be it done unto 
thee. Matthew 8:13. 

Faitu. Healing came to the servant 
of the centurion because he trusted im- 
plicitly in Jesus. Our petitions may not 
always be answered according to our 
desires, but God knows best. Faith dis- 
ciplines us, and as said James Freeman 
Clarke, “He who believes is strong; he 
who doubts is weak.” Better still, as 
said another, “Faith is the subtle chain 
which binds us to the infinite.” The 
negative pole is necessary to comple- 
ment the positive in electricity; so in 
the divine economy, faith must con- 
tact grace to insure the reception of 
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power from on high. Life’s trials and 
disappointments become blessings in 
disguise if they induce faith and prayer 
that bring the suppliant to the throne. 


“Gop make me brave—Life brings 
Such blinding things. 

Help me to keep my sight, 

Help me to see aright 

That out of the dark—comes Light.” 


Cabled from China 


Board of Foreign Missions 
informed of Release from 


Internment 

Topay (August 27) there came to the 
Board of Foreign Missions at Baltimore, 
from the American Embassy at Chungking, 
through the Department of State in Wash- 
ington the following message: 

Family evacuating; remain; cable state 

of mother’s health Chungking. 

Reinbrecht. 

This evidently means that Mrs. Charles 
Reinbrecht is to come home with the chil- 
dren and that the Rev. Charles Reinbrecht 
is to remain in China for the present. 

The Reinbrechts were interned after 
Pearl Harbor along with our other mis- 
sionaries who were still in China. The 
others came home on the Gripsholm, but 
for some reason which has never been ex- 
plained, the Reinbrechts were not in- 
cluded in the list of those sent on the fa- 
mous Swedish vessel. Their three children 
are: Charles Henry, Jr., 18; Janet Stell, 
15; Georgianna, 12. The two daughters 
have shared internment with the parents. 
The son has been in America. 

We have just learned also that among 
the fifty non-medical missionaries for 
whom permission was asked by the Na- 
tional Christian Council of China to return 
to China, and for whom that permission 
was granted by the military authorities, 
one was the Rev. Dr. L. Grady Cooper. It 
is expected that arrangements can promptly 
be made for his journey to China. 

Frep J. FIEDLER. 
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The Relief Picture in Italy 


As Reported by ROBERT W. ANTHONY, Service Commission 


of the World Council of Churches 


Our official status was that of a Re- 
lief Mission. We took with us twelve 
packages from the Broome Street Cen- 
ter of the National Evangelical Com- 
mittee, the American Waldensian Aid 
Society and the Methodist War Relief 
Fund. It was only in Italy that it was 
possible to know what these garments, 
stockings, needles, thread, pins, soap, 
vitamins, and food were worth there. 
Together with personal clothing ‘and 
some special money gifts it was close 
to $30,000. Mr. Zaccara, representing 
the American Society for Relief in 
Italy, also took $10,000 from his com- 
mittee. I had $1,000 for the Methodists 
and $1,000 for the Greek Orthodox 
Church. 

Though there is considerable food in 
Italy and a growing quantity both from 
the fields and from our shipments, the 
rank and file in the cities do not have 
enough to eat. We saw all too many 
skin blotches and sores, skinny arms 
and legs, gray, gaunt, hunger-stricken 
faces to be comfortable about the 
Italian people’s present state. People 
were still picking up bits of bread from 
the street, carrying away the garbage 
from American soldiers’ messes to put 
on their tables and begging for food 
because they and their children were 
hungry. 


High Prices: Black Market 


In early March it was cold in Naples. 
Fuel was scarce and high in price, shoes 
and stockings could not be had by most, 
so bare feet or rags were all the shoes 
they had. The black market with its 
fantastic prices seemed a_ necessary 
evil, if people were to continue to live. 
In Rome in the black market sugar was 
$6 a pound; butter, $4.50; meat, $4.25; 
fish, $3.75; cheese, $10; and coffee, $4. 
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A man’s shirt cost $20 to $35; a man’; 
suit, $250 to $350; a tie, $6; stockings 
$7 to $8 a pair; a sheet, $50; a 200- -~yarc 
spool of thread, $2; a sewing machine 
needle, $1; manne shoes (good ones) } 
$85 to $90; women’s shoes, $30 to $50 
children’s shoes, $12 and up. 


Disease and Malnutrition 

Disease is widespread and is closel 
tied in with malnutrition. There is al 
most no milk for children, as few cattl 
remain. In Rome milk when obtainabl 
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is 60 cents a liter (slightly less than a 
quart). The death rate in the cities ex- 
ceeds that of births. In Naples, tuber- 

culosis has in the last year increased } 
150 percent, in Rome almost as much.} 
Malaria, which had been almost wiped! 
out, is now epidemic in regions like the: 
Agro Romano, one of the chief food- 
producing areas near Rome. The shell. 
holes not yet filled up are mosquito) 
breeders. Rickets is common over most. 
of Italy. One of the outstanding needs: 
in spite of growing shipments of them 
from this country, is for medicines. As) 
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far as they could, the Germans removed 
all the hospital and medical equipment 
that had not been destroyed. 

Because of the destruction, plus the 
burden of military occupation, Italy has 
a housing problem that it will take 
years to solve. Because there is almost 
no work, except government service in 
military battalions and civilian jobs 
chiefly in road and building repairs, 
the masses in the cities are still unem- 
ployed. 


Co-operation and UNRRA 


Liberal provision was made at our 
request, by American Relief for Italy, 
Inc., and UNRRA, for the children of 
the Casa Materna; and the same aid was 
promised for other institutions. New 
suits, shirts and shoes are to be given 
to the pastors whose clothing often 
proved to be in tatters. The pastors’ 
wives are to have coats and we hope 
other articles of clothing. A major part 
of Mr. Comba’s function will be to in- 
sure that there is no discrimination 
against Protestants in the distribution. 

American Relief to Italy, Inc., of 
which Mr. Myron C. Taylor is chair- 
man, is doing a good piece of work. In 
Naples we visited the warehouses 
which are in bombed out and repaired 
churches. Everything -was in good or- 
der and kept so. 

As far as American Relief is con- 
cerned we found no discrimination 
against Protestants and we told Mr. 
Taylor so. He was gratified and thanked 
us for doing an intelligent and honest 
job. When we left, about 7,000,000 
pounds of clothing and shoes had been 
distributed. 

UNRRA, under Spurgeon Keeney, 
an honest and efficient administrator, 
was just beginning its work of dis- 
tributing $1,000,000 in relief for ex- 
pectant mothers and children. The 
agreement with the Italian government 
was signed during our stay. Mr. 
Keeney took time enough to build up 
a strong, efficient organization and to 
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The late LARS W. BOE, in whose mem- 
ory a chapel will be erected by St. Olaf 
College, Northfield, Minn., of which he 
was president at the time of his death. 

Dr. Boe had the esteem of the Lu- 
theran Church, not only at St. Olaf and 
in the Norwegian Synod, but in the en- 
tirety of World Lutheranism. 


make sure of his connections before he 
started work. This led to sharp crit- 
icism, but I believe will justify itself. 
He has promised thorough co-operation 
with the Protestants, as have many 
members of his staff. There should and 
will be an enlargement of UNRRA’s 
work for the Italian people. It will all 
be on a non-sectarian basis. Several 
fundamental studies to aid in directing 
future co-operation with the Italian 
people are under way in his office. Be- 
cause of its international status I be- 
lieve UNRRA will steadily become a 
large factor in Italian relief. 

The Navy kitchens of Naples: and 
Palermo that have been feeding about 
3,000 children a day from. scraps from 
Navy messes have been a big help in 
relieving distress this past winter. 

(To be concluded next week) 
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A LUTHERAN MINISTER IN WHITE 


The Rev. PAUL M. ORSO, Baltimore, Describes with Appreciation 
"The Institute of Pastoral Care" at the Massachusetts General Hospital 


Durine the period July 9 through 
August 17 the Institute of Pastoral Care 
was held at the Massachusetts General 
Hospital in Boston. It was attended by 
twenty-one men from nine denomina- 
tions, including Methodist, Baptist, 
Universalist, Episcopal, Evangelical and 
Reformed, Unitarian, Disciples, Con- 
gregational, and Lutheran. 

The Institute was held under the di- 
rection of Chaplain Rollin Fairbanks, 
successor to the Rev. Russell E. Dicks 
in this work at this hospital. The In- 
stitute is sponsored by the Dr. Richard 
Cabot Foundation and the four theo- 
logical seminaries in the vicinity of Bos- 
ton: Boston University School of The- 
ology, Harvard University Divinity 
School, Andover Newton Theological 
School, and the Episcopal Theological 
School. The students were selected on 
the basis of experience in the ministry 
and interest in the type of work. In 
addition to this second session of the 
Institute, a session was held May 28 
to July 6 for students from theological 
seminaries. 


General Schedule 


The mornings of the first two weeks 
were spent on the wards, serving as 
orderlies. The purpose of this service 
was to teach both humility and the hos- 
pital routine, as well as to give insight 
and appreciation of this phase of the 
patient’s life. All the tasks were per- 
formed which might be assigned to any 
other orderly. The mornings of the last 
four weeks were devoted to seminars 
on hospital and pastoral problems. At 
this time anyone who had a difficult 
case was given the privilege of present- 
ing it and having it discussed. Other 
actual case histories were also pre- 
sented and their solutions discussed. 
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Further, it was possible to witness an 
operation, an autopsy, the grand]) 
rounds, and a clinical pathology confer—}} 
ence. Afternoons were devoted to lec 
tures by outstanding doctors, psychol- 
ogists, psychiatrists, and pastors. 


Lectures 

The lectures were given by sta 
members of the hospital who are alsojf) 
professors at Harvard Medical School.| 
They included such men as Dr. James 
H. Means (head medical doctor), Dr. |} 
Oliver Cope (outstanding surgeon),)j) 
Dr. J. Finesinger and Dr. Erich Linde-}f} 
man (psychiatrists), Dr. Joseph Aub} | 
(cancer specialist), Dr. Paul D. White |f 
(world-famous heart: specialist), Dr. |}) 
Chester Jones, Dr. G. F. Houser, Dr. |} 
Julia Arrowood, Dr. William Beckman, |}) 
and Dr. Joseph Thimann. 

These lectures included such sub- |}/ 
jects as: The Medical Man, The Sur- |f} 
geon, Psychoneuroses, Understanding |] 
Emotional Problems, Cancer, The Car- 
diac Patient, The Gastro-Intestinal Pa- | 
tient, Psychotherapy, Art of Helping 


People, Anaesthesia, The Arthritic 
Patient, Pastoral Opportunities, and 
Alcoholism. 

Other lectures included: Alcohol 


Problems in Pastoral Care, by Prof. | 
J. F. Fletcher; Grief, by Miss Ida May ]} 
Greer. Chaplain Fairbanks lectured on 
Emotional and Spiritual Factors in Ill-_ 
ness, Recording Interviews, Basic Prin- | 
ciples, Homosexuality, Pre-marital — 
Counseling, Post-marital Counseling, | 
Anxiety, Counseling Veterans, Pastoral © 
Therapy, and Hysteria. 


Readings and Studies 
A fine library is kept by the hospital 
and the Institute on this whole field 
(Continued on page 25) 
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EDUCATION IN STEWARDSHIP 


Conferences of United Synod of New York Arrange Conferences 


OnE of the most intensive efforts in stewardship education undertaken by 
the United Lutheran Church in recent years will be attempted this month in 
the United Lutheran Synod of New York. Dr. Frederick R. Knubel, president 
of that synod, and the synodical stewardship committee under the chairmanship 
of the Rev. J. Henry Meyer of Elizabeth, N. J., asked the stewardship office of 


the Church to arrange for a series of 
evening stewardship meetings in every 
conference of the synod. 

Each conference, through its pres- 
ident, immediately co-operated in the 
plan, and seven such meetings will be 
held during the two weeks beginning 
September 17. At each gathering Dr. 
Franklin C. Fry, President of the 
ULCA, will be the principal speaker. 
Dr. Knubel will likewise be on the pro- 
gram, also Dr. C. C. Stoughton, ULCA 
secretary for stewardship. The pro- 
gram will include a discussion period, 
when the councilmen may ask the 
church leaders any questions concern- 
ing the work of the church. 


Schedule of Meetings 
Sept. 17—St. Paul’s Church, Syracuse, 
Central Conference 
“ 18—First Redeemer, Buffalo, 
Western Conference 
“ 19—First Church, Albany, East- 
ern Conference 
* 24—Immanuel Church, Meriden, 
Conn., New England Con- 
ference 
“  26—Christ Church, New York 
City, New York Conference 
“  27—Church of the Good Shep- 
herd, Brooklyn, Long Island 
5408 =St Johns) *Church, * Jersey 
City, New Jersey Conference 


President Fry Optimistic 
The President of the Church has 
given stewardship a top priority upon 
his time, and his appearance at each of 
the conferences testifies to the im- 
portance that the church officers place 
upon the whole program. 
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“One of the jobs that simply must be 
accomplished by the Church,” Dr. Fry 
insists, “is meeting our $2,500,000 in- 
come objective in full. It is in no sense 
an impossible task. It is, in fact, one 
easily possible if we can make our pas- 
tors and church councilmen fully aware 
of the enormous responsibilities that 
rest upon us just now. The conferences 
we are holding have as their primary 
purpose the informing of these congre- 
gational leaders of all the work our 
great Church is doing and all that 
needs so urgently to be done.” 

Conference presidents and steward- 
ship chairmen have co-operated by 
sending in names of congregational 
councilmen, and these are receiving 
personal invitations from the steward- 
ship office. Conference bulletins are 
also giving special attention to the 
meetings, and attendance in each is 
expected to reach a high figure. 

The Lutheran Laymen’s Movement 
is also planning special regional meet- 
ings of its members. The purpose of 
these is much the same—direct infor- 
mation concerning the Church’s work 
and obligations. One such gathering is 
planned at Philadelphia for October 4 
when Dr. Peter P. Hagan is to be 
chairman and when President Fry, 
J. Myron Shimer, Esq., and Dr. Stough- 
ton will be speakers. The following 
night, men of the Lancaster area will 
meet under the chairmanship of Mr. 
William H. Hager. Mr. Shimer and Dr. 
Stoughton will likewise be present at 
this session. 
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jeross- the Leet 


WueEeter McMuten, versatile editor 
of Farm Journal, is evidently becoming 
allergic to pushing a lawn mower. And 
being the sort of American citizen that 
seeks to do something practical about 
his complaint, he has announced in the 
September issue of the Journal, “One 
thing this country needs is a kind of 
grass that will grow thick and green 
and uniformly two or three inches 
high, but no higher. Mowing a lawn, 
like shaving, is not hard work, but it 
does take time and produces nothing 
except a neat appearance.” 

After a hot and rainy summer, there 
is occasion for some such protest as 
Editor McMillen makes. Probably the 
nearest mechanism now available is a 
sheep. We doubt if The Farm Journal’s 
early readers had even lawns, let alone 
lawn mowers. What that generation of 
sturdy Americans had was yards— 
front, back, barn and cow. The dec- 
orative was less developed. 


AMERICANS' EDUCATION 


In the same issue of The Farm Jour- 
nal an officer of the American army 
whose duty required him to read the 
letters written by soldiers in his outfit, 
reports most unfavorably on the char- 
acter of the communications that he 
censored. He has concluded that some- 
thing is-radically wrong with the teach- 
ings provided by our public schools, 
our boasted literacy not withstanding. 
We quote a paragraph: 


“T think it is time we stopped brag- 
ging about our fine schools and our 
universal compulsory attendance of 
them and make them something 
worth attending. Of course, the first 
step would be to spend some money 
—I mean real money—on talented 
teachers. I understand the average 
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pay is now something like $500 ox 


$600 a year. What good is a colossal}} 
pile of masonry, an indoor track, a 


swimming pool, and football fields, if 


the end product is writing letters like}! , 


the kind I read every day? A rea 
educator in a barn with ten pupil, 
could contribute more in one yea 


to the future of the country than that), 


entire outlay’ could in ten genera- 
tions.” 


If this officer’s observation is jus-i] 
tified, those who are responsible for|}) 
educational training should take im-jf) 
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mediate steps.to correct a deficiency. I) — 
Instruction should aim to supply every |} 


pupil with a vocabulary containing) 


enough words to convey his thoughts, 


to describe impressions made upon him |} 


from environments, and to discuss con- 


nectedly and logically the issues of his |} 
day. It is the function of schools to} 
equip their pupils with the precedents |} 
of history, with the data of current |} 
events, with the capacity to come to|] 
sound decisions when confronted with |] 
requirements that involve choice, and |} 
with ability to communicate reasons |} 


and conclusions to others. Democracy 
is a mirage, if citizens are unable to 


state the principles of their government ] 


and their attitude toward them. 


ONE'S OWN CONGREGATION 


It is cheering and effective to note | 


the determination exhibited by govern- 


ment, industry, and labor to realize the — 
content of the phrase, “Winning the — 
Peace.” Beginning with President Tru- | 
man, and extending through all the | 


economic -and social factors in our 


Democratic “way of life,’ we are re- | 


ceiving via press and radio expressions 


of confidence in our ability to give the | 


world full employment, income suf- 
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ficient to provide education, recreation, 
and periods of leisure, and the indi- 
vidual contentment, which will insure 
enough wisdom to keep us from re- 
sorting to force, that is, to war. 

THE LUTHERAN respectfully suggests 
to the churches that one source of 
power in this “campaign to win the 
peace” has not yet registered its deter- 
mination to do its part to achieve this 
longed for, this better way of life. We 
have been sympathetic and co-opera- 
tive, and we have proclaimed the fact 
that a spiritual influence must be ex- 
erted. But we have not organized and 
prepared ourselves for action within 
our “own household of faith.” We re- 
peat from last week’s issue, the asser- 
tion—next to “the next of kin” is a 
person’s congregation; that is, the 
household of faith on whose roll of 
members his name appears. We mean 
to assert that belonging to a congrega- 
tion constitutes a priority. 

If the first step in the pursuit of con- 
tentment is possession of an income, 
then congregations should know where 
to get work and whom to recommend 
for work, beginning with the roll of 
each. They should know and list the 
agencies that the Federal, State, county, 
and municipal governments establish 
to distribute employment and relief. 
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(Continued from page 22) 
of hospital work and counseling. Ample 
opportunity was given for the reading 
and study of books and articles in this 
field, and one requirement of the 
course was the presentation of two 
book reports. 


Case Work 


A case load of certain selected pa- 
tients was carried by each pastor for 
his visitation and counseling. After 
each visit a detailed report had to be 
filed on a prescribed form, which in- 
cluded: plan for the interview, impres- 
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sion of patient and his surroundings, 
pastoral interview recorded verbatim, 
summary—including analysis of the 
call, criticism of approach, pastoral op- 
portunities, and conclusion—containing 
plan for next call. Before another visit 
was made on the patient, the report 
was read and criticized by one of the 
course assistants. 

Another important aspect of the In- 
stitute’s program was the controlled in- 
terview. At the outset certain funda- 
mental details of the case on hand were 
presented, following which several 
class members in turn interviewed the 
instructor, who acted as the patient. 
These interviews were held in the pres- 
ence of the class, who then served as 
critics of the techniques used. During 
these interviews valuable lessons in 
case work and counseling procedures 
were given. 


Practical Aspects of the Institute for 
the Parish Worker 

@ The pastor gains a better under- 
standing of his physically and mentally 
ill parishioner through the information 
given regarding the various prevalent 
diseases. ; 

@ The pastor learns the great value of 
co-operation with, instead of suspicion 
of, the medical profession, in the re- 
alization that much can be gained by 
the mutual sharing of knowledge con- 
cerning a patient and parishioner. 

© The pastor comes to a keener aware- 
ness of the real significance of the 
patient’s every word and action, as well 
as of his own words and actions, through 
the recording in minute detail of each 
pastoral visit. 

@ The pastor is given the opportunity 
to discuss difficult cases which may be 
present in his parish and so profit by 
others’ similar experiences and sug- 
gestions. 

@ The pastor receives guidance in how 
to cope with the problems which will 
arise in the parish in the postwar 
period. 
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HAPPENINGS IN TE HOME 


OVERCOMING RETICENCE 


® I have a fine wife and two lovely chil- 
dren. We have a happy time together, and 
have lots of things to talk about. But just 
as soon as I get out among other people, 
especially those whom I do not know so 
well, I do not know what to do or say. 
I have almost nothing to say. Other folks 
seem to have plenty to talk about, and 
they have no trouble in saying it. I feel 
that I know so little, that I have had so 
few experiences that compare with theirs, 
that my life has been of a poorer sort, 
and that I cannot fit into any kind of as- 
sociation with others, except with my fam- 
ily and a few other persons who are very 
close to me. It makes me feel very lonely, 
though when I get home I am happy, talk 
easily, and feel that I am worth something. 
How can I overcome this handicap? 

You should recognize that you are 
not the only person who is having the 
experience of loneliness and hesitancy. 
Many have had it and are still ex- 
periencing it. Acknowledge to yourself 
also that many who are speaking out 
have no more to say than you have, 
but they have ventured to speak and 
have continued to do so until they feel 
at ease. 

Your reticence among people is prob- 
ably due mainly to your past experi- 
ences, though some of it may be an in- 
herent quality. The matter lies in 
your own hands. Of course, no matter 
what one does, some of his inferiority 
sense may remain with him. A man of 
international reputation told me some 
time ago about his bashfulness and 
fears as a child and as a young man. 
He spoke of his struggle to overcome 
them. And then he added, “I’m not 
over it yet.” 

Be conscious of your stronger qual- 
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ities. Give less attention to your weak- |} 
nesses, and allow them plenty of op-}} 
portunity to fade out. Assume -that you| ' 
know as much as most of the people] 
you meet, but don’t become conceited. |} 
When you are at home, or elsewhere }} 
at ease, think of experiences you have}f) 
had which would be interesting to}] 
others, stories and articles you have 
read, people you have met, your inter- 
ests, and recent occurrences, and be 
ready to mention some of them the 
next time you are thrown with people. 
A few ventures will prepare you for ||) 
more; but a beginning must be made, 
and the effort must be continued. Grad- 
ually you will find things changing. 
While attempting to “open up,” do 
not lose sight of the fact that some folks |} 
like good listeners. They are so inter- 
ested in what they are saying, that they | 
do not notice your own quietness. | 
If you find everything else difficult, 
you can at least ask questions. That 
may lead to something more. Do not 
hesitate to seek some opportunities to 
talk to people. As you make progress 
be careful lest you “talk people to 
death.” A garrulous person is a pest. 


A CHILD'S CHANGE OF ATTITUDE 


® Three years ago my husband died, and 
I was left with my little son, then three 
years old. Since he was all that I had left, }} 
I gave him a great deal of attention in |} 
order that he might fulfill the hopes which |} 
my husband had entertained for him. He |} 
came to depend on me a great deal, as I 
counted upon him as a companion. A few. 
months ago I remarried and brought him 
into our new home. While my husband 
treats him very well and wants to give. 
him an education later, the boy is sulky. 
He is disrespectful to my husband, and is 
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hard to handle; and the old companion- 
ship seems to be gone. What reason can 
there be for this sort of behavior? What 
can be done about it? 

You have given only a few facts. But 
a number of others may be assumed 
on the basis of many similar occur- 
rences and problems. 

You have used the boy to satisfy your 
own emotional needs, which were in- 
creased by the passing of your hus- 
band. You created in your son a feel- 
ing that you owed him all of your af- 
fection—you spoiled him. It seems that 
you made him a means to the fulfill- 
ment of your own need of love—a very 
selfish thing to do, though perhaps un- 
consciously so. At the same time you 
probably led yourself to feel that it 
was all for the boy’s good. That method 
is always unfortunate. 

Children are not spoiled by the giv- 
ing of an enlightened affection by 
parents. But it happens when a parent 
(usually a mother) “smothers” a child 
with affection and attention to gain 
emotional  satisfaction—especially in 
the absence of some other object of 
devotion. It occurs when a parent gives 
a great deal of affection and then re- 
duces it suddenly. If parents permit a 
situation to arise in which everything 
in the home revolves around the child, 
perhaps as the result of illness, the 
child becomes spoiled. And a boy or 
girl may be spoiled by neglect which 
forces him to seek attention anywhere 
and in any way. 

Now, with the boy conditioned to 
receiving all of your affection, you have 
suddenly remarried. This is fine. But 
at such a transition point there is dan- 
ger that one may make too sudden a 
break in the old relationship. That is 
probably what you have done. You 
are now giving a large amount of af- 
fection, time, and attention to your 
husband—as you should. The boy very 
likely feels “let down” and deserted, 
and resents his loss. Even with a nor- 
mal change there is sometimes resent- 
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ment, but this case did not start in a 
normal manner. 

Did you explain to the boy that he 
was going to have a “new daddy’? A 
tactful explanation would have helped 
to ease the change. But whatever you 
have or have not done, you should now 
give him a good amount of attention 
and affection—just as much as possible 
to start, then taper it down by degrees 
to a reasonable point. Violent, sudden 
changes sometimes do harm which 
would not have resulted from slower 
changes. Let him be sure that he still 
“belongs” to the household. Welcome 
other companions into the home that 
he may have wider association, and 
help him to have plenty of interesting 
things to do. His Sunday school asso- 
ciations should also be a help to him. 


BEING AND DOING WIN 


@ I want to ask two questions which are 
rather closely related to one another: Can 
a father (or mother) influence a child to 
believe what he himself does not believe? 
Is it possible for a parent to inspire a child 
to value high living and to live nobly while 
the parent lives a low life? 


Exactity how far deception can be 
carried with children or young people 
it is not possible to say. Certainly it 
cannot go on indefinitely. Of course, 
the older a child is and the more intel- 
ligent he naturally is, the less will he 
be deceived. If one’s life belies his pro- 
fession of belief, sooner or later chil- 
dren will discover it. The parent’s 
whole life impinges on that of his chil- 
dren. Some angle of his personality 
and manner of life will betray the in- 
consistency. It may not appear in very 
definite form, but even small, subtle 
responses and expressions may tell the 
story. Children and adults are in- 
fluenced more by what we are and 
what we do than by all the words we 
speak. While no human will be found 
100 percent consistent, the higher the 
consistency the stronger the influence. 
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THE. CHURCH 


According to God’s Planning 


Brethren Reconciled; Fears Transformed; Goodness Exalted 
Genesis 45:1-5, 9-15. Sunday School Lesson for September 23 


“Anp they lived happily ever afterward,” 


SCHOOL 


is one expression to which writers of fiction | 
and of drama are expected to give heed. It is said by those who direct the making of | | 
films that a happy ending is the surest way of meeting the ideals of the public, implying 

that pessimism may be encountered for a while but must not be given control. lf 


| 
| 
1 a 
] 
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LESSON 


Ky Nathan F. Melhorn 


In a general way, the “mind of God” is not favorable to prolonged and conquering jj} 


disasters. After the winter comes spring. There is fascination in observing that day 


follows night; harvest rewards sowing and 
good ultimately triumphs over that which 
is evil. There is nothing unusual or un- 
natural in these triumphs of truth, wisdom, 
and power overcoming the reckless de- 
fiance of evil. The teachings of experience 
favor happy endings. 


A Good Man's Career 


We have no contemporary of Joseph 
who is comparable with him in graces of 
character. Indeed in the whole Bible with 
the possible exception of John, the beloved 
disciple, so nearly perfect a person is not 
described. The inspired account of the 
activities of Joseph which constitutes the 
forty-fifth chapter of Genesis is descrip- 
tive of a series of experiences that are 
nowhere surpassed as a literary product. 
The chapter has reader interest to a super- 
lative degree. It is factual to an extent 
which only inspiration permits; and it re- 
lates the finale of a life which contained 
the extreme heights and depths of human 
experience. Douglass in his Sunday school 
lessons for 1945 says of Joseph, “He was a 
great example of what God can do to a 
man’s life if His spirit is permitted to have 
full sway.” 

Another group of persons in the narra- 
tive is formed by the brethren of Joseph. 
They were rough characters in their 
earlier days, disciples of the philosophy of 
force. One can conceive of their gloating 
over the fears they excited among their 
neighbors. In the petty but often blood- 
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shedding competition in which they | q 
tended for wells and fields for their flocks | 
and herds, we can be sure they esteemed 
might above right in pursuit of their ob- 
jectives. Time with its exposures to dan- 
gers and with its respect for experience 
changed their conceptions of what is worth 
having. It aged their faculties and -made 
them less reckless. But the greatest enemy 
of their audacious self-dependence was the 
antagonism of nature in the forms of 
famine and pestilence. These brought the 
humility of spirit that compelled them to 
come to repentance. And when they had 
to beg their bread from one man who |f 
alone had power to give them what they |} 
had to have in order to live, they were 
driven still farther toward repentance. 


A Reunited Family | 

But it was the beneficent character of } 
this injured brother that completed their 
progress into the form of repentance, 
which is something more than fear of pun- 
ishment plus hope of gaining a reward. 
One deems it probable that Judah’s ex-— 
ample was a powerful influence. In any 
event, they became a united family, be- — 
loved of Joseph and respected by the 
Pharaoh. Joseph had the great joy of min- 
istering to his aged father, of restoring | 
prosperity to his brethren, and of settling © 
his clan in a fertile section of Egypt. 

We shall have the Mosaic account of 
their withdrawal from Canaan and settle- | 
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ment in the land of Goshen, as chapters 
of Genesis 46 to 50 describe it, in the les- 
son text for September 30, this last Sun- 
day of this third quarter of 1945. The story 
of “Making Israel Into a Nation” will be 
interrupted but resumed next January. 
Somewhat as a final word in this series 
of lessons which are based on Genesis, we 
suggest the sympathetic approach to the 
truths, historic and ethical which the first 
book in our Bible contains. The efforts 
among some scholars to create distrust in 
the narration is indicative of that weak- 


ness of the human mind which mistakes 
critical hypotheses for superior wisdom. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
September 17-24 
Joseph’s Testimony to God’s Providence. 
enesis 45:1-5, 
No aes Sees for His Father. Genesis 


et Providence for Israel. Deuteronomy 


5 ree Providence for Elijah. I Kings 
God’s Providence for the Multitude. Mat- 
thew 14:13-21. 
Sat. cos eee Providence. Isaiah 


Trusting is God’s Providence. Psalm 


geese 


News and Views on Our Sunday Schools 


For some time we used this page to tell 
you about lesson materials. But in order 
to teach, there must be pupils. The more 
pupils to be taught, the more opportunities 
a Sunday school has. Thus every Sunday 
school should be intensely interested in 
increasing its enrollment and average at- 
tendance. 

Recently some Sunday schools have had 
a splendid increase in enrollment and at- 
tendance. Others, however, continue to 
feel the effects of the decline which has 
affected the Sunday schools of all major 
denominations for several years. But 
whether your Sunday school has de- 
creased or increased, it can still win more 
pupils. 


A New Program 

To help you, the enlistment department 
of the Parish and Church School Board 
has prepared a program entitled, “Am- 
bassadors for Christ.” It is a plan for 
using present pupils to win back those 
who may have dropped out, to prevent ir- 
regularity in attendance on the part of 
those now enrolled, and to enlist new 
pupils. 

Comments from those who have seen 
this program are universally favorable. 
Both pastors and teachers have thought it 
practical and workable. Probably this is 
because it is not based upon theory, but 
upon the successful experience of one con- 
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gregation whose pastor helped develop it. 
It will work because it has worked! 

Any pastor, any Sunday school super- 
intendent, or anyone else interested in in- 
creasing Sunday school enrollment, may 
obtain a mimeographed copy of this pro- 
gram free of charge by writing the Par- 
ish and Church School Board. A penny 
postal with your request, will bring a copy® 
Ask for “The Ambassadors for Christ” 
program. 

The mimeographed instructions contain 
full instructions for carrying out the pro- 
gram, They include an appropriate intro- 
duction, advice as to proper preparation 
for the program, suggestions for an instal- 
lation service, instructions to be given the 
ambassadors, and other pertinent infor- 
mation. 

This program will be sent only to such 
congregations as request it. It is too val- 
uable a plan to be broadcast indiscrim- 
inately. Therefore it is urgent that all 
who read this and are interested in in- 
creasing their Sunday school enrollment 
send in their requests. immediately. 


Teaching Thoughts for September 23 

1. Repaying evil with good is difficult, 
but Christian. 

2. It often takes suffering on our part 
to discover God’s real purposes for us. 

3. Sometimes the misfortunes we blame 
upon God are of our own making. 
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THE YOUNG PEOPLE 


ky Anos Gohn dares 


YOUTH SUNDAY—September 23 


THE place of the Luther League as an 
educational factor in the parish is estab- 
lished. There was a time when the em- 
phasis of the League was on fellowship. 
It was born of the “club” idea, and only a 
few prophetic souls were able to see the 
League as an integral part of the total 
educational program of the parish. Now 
the League has fully arrived, and Youth 
Sunday takes its place in Parish Education 
Month. No doubt there will be more and 
more integration of the League program 
with that of the Sunday and weekday 
church schools in the parishes, and the 
executive committee and staff of the 
League are working in fine spirit and un- 
derstanding with the Parish and Church 
School Board and its staff. A permanent 
joint committee of the two groups has 
been functioning for some years. 


A Bit of History 

In 1875, six years before the rise of the 
Christian Endeavor movement, the Rev. 
Dr. J. M. Reimensnyder, then pastor at 
Lewistown, Pa., held a series of meetings 
for the young folks of his parish. As a 
result, a “Young People’s Religious So- 
ciety” was founded with programs that 
combined the devotional, literary and so- 
cial. One suspects that Dr. Reimensnyder 
modeled his organization after the literary 
societies then active in the colleges. 

Publicity in the Lutheran Observer— 
one of the predecessors of THE LUTHERAN— 
brought invitations to Dr. Reimensnyder 
to speak in many Lutheran centers. Many 
parishes were led to found similar so- 
cieties. There were also a number of 
Christian Endeavor societies in Lutheran 
churches where interdenominational fel- 
lowship was practiced. Finally in 1889 the 
first federation of local societies was 
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formed: “The Luther Alliance of the Sus- | 


quehanna Conference and Synod.” When 
in 1894 the Pennsylvania State Luther 
League was organized, this “Luther Al- 
liance” joined. 


Principles 

Since the later history of the Luther 
League has been well known to most 
Leaguers, we will use some of our pre- 
cious space to give Dr. Reimensnyder’s 
statement, made in 1921, as to the prin- 
ciples that led to the founding of the youth 
movement in our Church. Said he: 

“The Young People’s Movement had its 
origin and rise in several great principles: 

“1. Christianity is active. It is not merely 
an internal thought or faith, but it has an 
outward, external fruit in life and activity. 

“2. Christianity is personal and indi- 
vidual. 

“3. Youth is the growing and forming 
period. 

“4, The best protection from sin is em- 
ployment in good and education in the 
right. 

“5. There is great need of applying sys- 
tematic ideas to religious culture. 

“6. The Church was profoundly im- 
pressed with the fact that there was 


weakness in our culture somewhere. Our — 
youth were not growing up in the church | 
as they should. Too many years were | 


lost. 

“7, When our young people were con- 
firmed and had reached the period of per- 
sonal responsibility in the church, they 
had nothing to engage their faithful activ- 
ities. They inclined to fall back, become 
indifferent, or remain inactive—a state in 


which they gradually became fixed and, | 


in after years, could not be awakened to 
a life of active service in the church.” 
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This statement was made nearly twenty- 
five years ago and sounds out of key with 
our present youth situation. It is hard to 
realize how completely adult the church 
was another twenty-five years before. It 
required real pioneering to attempt to 
awaken the church to its youth respon- 
sibility. The rapid growth of the move- 
ment of organized young people both with- 
in the Lutheran Church and in other 
Protestant bodies, proved that there was 
the answer to a vital need of the church. 


A Growing Movement 

New York City was a center of the or- 
ganization movement in the East, with 
Philadelphia a close second. The program 
was to promote local Leagues and to or- 
ganize them into federations or districts, 
and ultimately to unite them into state 
Leagues. So far, there was no thought of 
any direct synodical connection; in fact, 
the union of Lutheranism was in the 
minds of most of these early leaders. This 
purpose would have been defeated, unless 
the League had been non-synodical. 

From the state and district Leagues came 
the call for a national convention. This 
was held in First Lutheran Church, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., October 31, 1895. The call was 
signed by representatives of New York, 
Pennsylvania, Illinois and Kansas. There 
were 381 delegates present, representing 
6,000 members in 20 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Dr. M. J. Bieber, still 
an active missionary of the Board of 
American Missions, attended this conven- 
tion and has been present at every con- 
vention since. 

The story of expansion was interrupted 
now and then by withdrawal of groups by 
some of our synods where European lan- 
guages predominated. Only when the 
League was adopted by the newly formed 
United Lutheran Church was its future 
assured. With its increasing acceptance as 
an important educational factor in the 
parish, the Luther League of America can 
look to the future with confidence. 

* * x * 


To Leavers: Next topic, John G. Paton. 
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Army Children Go to DVBS 


For the third year the chaplains at Fort 
Knox, Ky., were mindful of the spiritual 
welfare of its children and youth. With 
Lt.-Col. F. C. F. Randolph as Post Chap- 
lain and Major L. B. Gilbert as assistant 
Post Chaplain, daily vacation Bible schools 
were conducted at the post chapel in the 
residential area of Goldville. 

Mrs. Ernest B. Leathers of Cygnet, Ohio, 
who has been associated with the Fort 
Knox DVBS for each of its three years, 
was superintendent of both schools. 

At the post chapel school, which was 
held June 11-29, the chaplain in charge 
was Major L. B. Gilbert. A total enroll- 
ment of 95 was reported. Instruction from 
the scriptures and study from work books 
and handwork were possible through the 
efficiency of the teaching personnel: Mrs. 
E. A. Dorner, Mrs. J. W. Turnbull, Mrs. 
Frank O. Taafel, and Mrs. G. M. Butt, 
each being a chaplain’s wife; Mrs. B. A. 
Boyer, Mrs. Violet Bruce, Mrs. C. D. 
Clagget and Mrs. Gerhard Pagels, all ex- 
perienced workers. Assistance was given 
by some of the young folks. 

Fifty-three of those enrolled achieved 
recognition for perfect attendance; daily 
attendance averaged 76. 

The Goldville school was in session July 
2-20 and enrolled 130 children, of whom 
52 shared in perfect attendance awards. 
The average attendance was 91. Chaplain 
(Capt.) Ferdinand L. Hipps of North 
Carolina was the chaplain in charge. In- 
structors included: Mrs. G. M. Butt, Mrs. 
Violet Bruce, Mrs. E. A. Dorner, Mrs. 
M. C. Stevens, Miss Janette Childress, Mrs. 
Benton Cross, Mrs. Gladys Pinney, Mrs. 
G. S. Lawson, Mrs. Cecil Richards, Mrs. 
Irene Hargan, Mrs. Ruth D. Casey, Mrs. 
Gerhard Pagels and Bobby King. 

At the closing exercises diplomas were 
granted and students revealed their ac- 
complishments and displayed their work- 
manship. Greetings were brought from an 
army official. All expenses were defrayed 
through the chaplains’ fund. 

Mrs. Ernest B. LEATHERS. 
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BOOKS 


Help for Those Home from the War 


Good-by to G. |. By Maxwell Droke. Abi 


ngdon-Cokesbury. 124 pages. $1. 


Vouumes have been written about the service man; here’s one for him written by a 
veteran, a churchman, and editor. Why such a book? “Because you need a helping} 


hand right now, for you are not the man 
says the author. 

In the service man’s own language Mr 
fronting him as to the changes in himself 
and around him. Particularly good chap- 
ters deal with the “bestiality bunk,” “Your 
Family and Friends,” “The Only Girl.” 

Since many have indicated their desire 
to start in business for themselves, a frank 
discussion of the difficulties is presented. 
For those handicapped, advice is given on 
how to face and forget it. 

The book is well written and assures 
the veteran that because he is an ex-sol- 
dier. doesn’t mean he is a problem child. 
Getting it read by those who need its 
counsel the most will not be easy. 

CriaupE E. Scuick. 


Comparative Religion 


Many Creeds, One Cross. By Christopher 
E. Storrs. Macmillan. 154 pages. $1.75. 


Tue title is arresting and its selection 
justified by the contents and treatment. 
In 150 pages, the author sketches the 
salient religious and ethical features of 
Hinduism, Buddhism, Islam, Confucianism, 
and Shinto. The lectures are not all of 
equal authority and value, but the au- 
thor’s fair-mindedness is admirable. 

An excellent introduction to the study 
of comparative religion with an apologetic 
and practical purpose in view, this book 
is not only readable but often entertain- 
ing. It may be highly recommended to 
the average pastor, the college student, 
mission study groups and the general 
reader. It highlights the Christian cor- 
rective to easy-going syncretism. The 
final chapter on the Christian Church in 
“an omni-competent state” suggests much 
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7) 


who was mustered into the armed forces,”}| 


. Droke helps the veteran see the facts con-4} 


food for thought for all of us today. 

The over-all impression it makes is clear 
and convincing; the author is appreciative 
of the truth in non-Christian faiths but 


honest in exposing their weaknesses. Whatif| 


men need is not ethical precepts but powe 
for living; “creeds” are the results off 
man’s intellectual effort to discover: the 
Cross is the divine answer; the dynamic’ 
for life is found in the Cross. We seek} 
release from suffering: the Cross offe 
us emancipation from sin; the “creeds”!} 
tend to deify man: the Cross humanizes}} 
God. 
Some fifty works are referred to; if these} 
were collected into a bibliography theif 
value of the book would be enhanced. One} 
misses reference to many of the classics 
on comparative religion. Conspicuous 
among errors: Contents, Chapter V,)} 
“Islam” should read “Humanism”; page 
43, “regions” should read “religions.” 
Epwarp T. Horn. 


Anthology 


The Wisdom of Israel. Edited by Lewis} 
Browne. Random House. 748 pages. $3.95. 


THE publisher’s announcement exactly) 
describes the contents of this anthology: | 
“The essence of the Hebraic contribution) 
to the world’s moral culture, from thes 
prophetic utterances of the Bible to the: 
wit and wisdom of living writers, with) 
interpretive introductions and explana- 
tory notes.” The selection ranges from: 
Moses to Sholom Asch. 

The editor is the well-known Jewish 
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apologist whose books have had a wide 
reading. His editorial work is excellent, 
but his definition of “wisdom” limits it, 
practically, to ethical culture. It would be 
dificult to suggest a name that would 
comprehend all the writers quoted—the 
nearest approach to it might be “Jewish 
humanistic philosophy.” 

The editor’s selections from the Bible 
are almost negligible. Only 80 pages are 
given to the Old Testament, and the largest 
selection is from the Book of Proverbs. 
Forty pages are given to the New Testa- 
ment. We have more from the Apocry- 
pha, while the Talmudic, medieval, and 
modern periods occupy 570 pages. 

The result is, that except for those who 
find in the wisdom of Israel only ethical 
culture meditations, the book is a succes- 
sion of sage observations, relieved only by 
the interjection of some Yiddish humor. 
The value of the book, for the Christian, 
is the emphasis it gives to the tragic fact 
that the wisdom of Israel is without ful- 
fillment. HERBERT C. ALLEMAN. 


Worship 

Why Go to Church? By David K. Mont- 
gomery. Morehouse-Gorham. 174 pages. $2.25. 

Tue eleven chapters of this book are not 
made up of listed reasons for church at- 
tendance. The first chapter discusses some 
unworthy reasons and then suggests “Wor- 
ship” as the real one, with this definition 


of worship: “To give the best that you: 


have, and the best that you are, to the BEST 
that you know.” 

The remainder of the book discusses the 
appurtenances of and the aids to worship, 
public and private, according to the full 
use of the Book of Common Prayer. 

It is a popularly written book for lay- 
men, not a liturgical study. Much of the 
content of this book fits into the Lutheran 
conception of the place of worship in the 
Christian life. The sacrificial is stressed 
more than the sacramental. The plea is 
made for some things, such as congrega- 
tional participation, which we already 
have. Davin A. MENGES. 
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Rome Speaks 


The Popes' New Order. By Philip Hughes. 
Macmillan. 311 pages. $2.50. 

Notice of this book (published early in 
1944) may be of interest at this time, when 
tensions between Roman Catholics and 
Protestants seem to be on the increase. 

The author analyzes and summarizes a 
number of important papal pronounce- 
ments of the past 65 years. His definite 
implication is that with the accession of 
Leo XIII (1878), the official Roman Cath- 
olic attitude of wholesale condemnation of 
the civilization of the modern world 
changed to one of constructive criticism. 
He attempts to prove his point by inter- 
pretation of certain well-known encyclicals 
as in harmony with present-day political, 
social, and economic trends. 

Mr. Hughes deals with only the most 
prominent of the papal deliverances on 
fundamental causes of social and political 
unrest, the Roman Catholic attitude to- 
ward the modern state, family life, educa- 
tion, the capitalist system, and the prob- 
lem of international relations. It is safe 
to say that many of the documents he 
studies are interpreted in a way their au- 
thors (especially the authoritarian-minded 
Leo XIII) never intended. But the vari- 
ous checks and balances with which Rome 
has hedged about the teaching magisterium 
of the Supreme Pontiff make such inter- 
pretation possible. We should gladly rec- 
ognize, of course, the epoch-making pro- 
nouncements of these recent popes. With 
these, all right-thinking Christians agree. 

This book is a stimulating and valuable 
analysis of much material which is not 
easily accessible elsewhere. But the re- 
viewer rises from its perusal with the feel- 
ing that, when all possible recognition is 
given to the genuine Christian leadership 
which—in many instances—the Holy See 
has furnished during the past half cen- 
tury, it must be concluded that the papacy 
has surrendered none of its ancient claims. 
Its accommodations to the modern spirit 
are strictly pragmatic and essentially in- 
voluntary. Lioyp Mert WALLICcK. 
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Divine Providence, United Nations’ Charter, 


and The Obligations to Christian Citizens 
DAVID A. DAVY Extends to The Lutheran's Readers His Call for a Revival 


Tue Rev. Dr. David A. Davy was for 
many years the pastor of a congregation 
in Chicago, Ill. In the latter part of that 
work, he was at the head of Inner Mis- 
sion activities which later grew to the 
present compass of the ministry of mercy 
in that great inland city. In recent years 
he lived in Gloversville, N. Y., and among 
the unique media for the spread of the 
gospel which he has employed is the use 
of the local press and of the style of ad- 
vertising to give a message of the gospel 
to his fellow Americans. We quote: 


A Worldwide Spiritual 


Revival Imperative 


Is this humanity’s last opportunity to 
“make good”? 

In the Providence of Almighty God, 
climaxed in the atomic bomb, the Global 
War is won! 


NOW 


The words of prophecy; the tremen- 
dously increased tempo of life; the terrible 
implications of the atomic bomb; the 
present unparalleled opportunities for the 
realization in Jesus, the Christ, of the 
truest, the best, the highest; seem to pred- 
icate that the years to come constitute 
humanity’s last opportunity to “make 
good,” by putting the “Jesus Way of Life” 
into everyday operation the world around. 


The World Peace Charter 


provides the framework for a New World 
Order. Under it, the nations may co- 
operate for the common good. Modified 
to suit changing conditions, it can pro- 
mote peace and progress for centuries. 
Since the people, through their repre- 
sentatives, must make and maintain the 
world order, we cannot have a _ better 
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world than we have people. Since the 
people through godlessness, pride, selfish- | 
ness, hatred, wilfulness, ignorance, intoler- 
ance and greed may nullify the peace, is ]) 
it not imperative that the World Peace | 
Charter be implemented by a worldwide 
spiritual revival? 


HOW? 


Beginning now, right here in our own 
hearts and homes. 

Progressively sweeping throughout our |} 
US.A. 

Encompassing all peoples of the earth. 

“Not by might, nor by an army, but by | 
My Spirit saith the Lord.” 

“Man’s extremity is God’s opportunity.” 

As never before in human history, “the 
world is white unto the Spiritual Har- 
vest.” 


THEN 

Everyone a vital member of some 
“Church of the Living God.” 

Everyone unceasingly praying, giving, | 
going, in person or by proxy, to carry the 
“Good news of great joy, which shall be 
to all people,” that Jesus, the Christ, the 
only Saviour from selfishness, death and 
hell, ever lives; and that “whosoever liveth 
and believeth in Him shall never die.” 

The Churches of the Living God, fed- 
erated, going “all out” to bring Christ to 
the world, and the world to Christ. 


BIBLES FOR BOMBS 

Converted bombers, bearing to all lands, 
Bibles and heralds of Christ and His 
cross, the supreme symbol of love supernal. | 

Jesus, the Christ, the Prince of Peace, 
said: “I am come that they might have _ 
life, and that they might have it more 
abundantly.” John 10:10. 

Peace I leave with you; My peace I give | 
unto you.” John 14:27. 
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“Come unto Me, all ye that labour and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 
Matt. 11:28. 

“Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and 
His righteousness; and all these things 
shall be added unto you.” Matt. 6:33. 

“Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 
Matt. 28:19. - 

“And behold, I come quickly; and My 
reward is with Me, to give every man 
according as his work shall be.” Rev. 
“eee Wd, 

(Signed) Davi A. Davy, 

An Ambassador of the Prince of Peace, 
Pastor Emeritus of Unity Evangelical 
Lutheran Church of Edgewater and of 
the Inner Mission Society, Chicago. 


In Connection with 


Veterans’ Administration 


(Continued from page 2) 

be accepted. A period of training will 
be set up by the Chief of Chaplains’ Of- 
fice for all who receive appointment. No 
details of this are yet available, but it is 
planned for the purpose of putting the 
whole service on a high standard of chap- 
laincy service. 

5. Ecclesiastical endorsement must be 
renewed annually, and appointment will 
be on condition that if such endorsement 
is withdrawn, the chaplain will promise 
to resign without protest. Adequate civil 
service rating is being sought with salary 
befitting the office. This rating has not yet 
been determined. 

6. A full-time chaplain is to be ap- 
pointed for every 500 patients. A religious 
census is being conducted to determine 
need for Protestant, Catholic and Jewish 
chaplains. No denominational quotas are 
to be set. Sixty full-time and 54 part- 
time chaplains are now being sought. The 
number will likely be extended to 120 
and 108 respectively. 

7. Part-time chaplains are to be ap- 
pointed; but information was not available 
as to the exact terms of appointments, 
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Pastor Plack's Work 

At the conference with Chief of Chap- 
lains Brown, the Rev. Carl R. Plack, Con- 
sultant for Institutional Missions, was 
present with Executive Secretary C. E. 
Krumbholz. Pastor Plack has for his first 
assignment the organization of a Lutheran 
ministry to our men in the Veterans’ Hos- 
pitals. The plan was outlined to the Chief 
of Chaplains, and was accepted by him 
with promises of co-operation and con- 
tinued conferences for mutual helpfulness. 
Chaplain Brown was gratified to know that 
the Division of Welfare has on file the 
names of more than fifty chaplains and 
civilian pastors interested in this service. 

The plan under which Pastor Plack will 
operate is briefly stated: 

In full co-operation with the Chief of 
Chaplains’ Office and the manager and the 
chaplain of the Veterans’ Hospitals, Pastor 
Plack will certify to the hospital a Lu- 
theran pastor to serve the Lutherans in 
the hospital, giving them spiritual care 
and a social ministry as needed. Referrals 
to the patient’s home pastor will be made, 
and regular reports will be asked for by 
the Division of Welfare, which will pay 
traveling expense to the civilian pastor 
when necessary. Full co-operation will be 
effected with Lutheran welfare agencies 
which have institutional pastors. Co- 
operation with Lutheran pastors’ associa- 
tions will be worked out in areas not cov- 
ered by Lutheran agencies. We plan to 
use, in each case, pastors who are espe- 
cially fitted for this ministry by training 
or special aptitude. Fuller development 
of the plan can be expected to meet needs 
as they appear. 

We urge all chaplains and civilian pas- 
tors who are interested to make application 
at once to the Chief of Chaplains’ Office. 
A formal application blank will be sent 
you by that office. We would like to know 
if you do apply, so that we may be of 
service to you in the whole matter. 

C. E. Krumsuorz, Executive Secretary, 

Division of Welfare, N. L. C. 
231 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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A Service Center Incident 


Boston Station Acts as ‘Trouble Shooter" for a || 


Victim of London's Bombing 


‘The following incident was related _by Mrs. 
William Sadtler, wife of the Service Pastor of 
the Boston Parish Center.] 

One Friday night, among the Americans 
who showed up for our regular open 
house, there appeared a little fellow in 
civilian clothes who turned out to be a 
British merchant seaman. We didn’t think 
so much about his being out of uniform, 
since under certain circumstances they are 
allowed this privilege. But he seemed so 
unusually nervous and almost frightened, 
that I couldn’t help noticing it. When the 
other fellows left at the end of the evening, 
he asked to stay and talk to the pastor. 

It turned out that he had been through 
the bombing of London, as a fire warden, 
and the horror of it all had broken him 
down to such an extent that he had been 
placed in a psychopathic hospital. After 
being released, he was put in the British 
Maritime Service, where he was totally 
unfit for service, and, to put it briefly, he 
just “couldn’t take it.” There was no hope 
of getting out again, so he watched his 
chance after reaching Boston, and “skipped 
ship” (deserted). He had been hiding 
around the city until this evening, and 
then joined the group who were coming 
to the Center. 

He was exhausted, had no money and 
no place to go. We persuaded him to spend 
the night with us and not talk about it 
until morning. I made up a bed on the 
third floor, gave him pajamas, etc., and he 
slept “like the dead,” as he put it. In the 
morning we had breakfast, and then a long 
talk. The upshot of it was that Pastor 
Sadtler persuaded him that his only hope 
was to give himself up to the British Con- 
sul, as he would eventually be found any- 
way, and it would go much harder at the 
court martial if he were picked up by their 
shore patrol. Pastor S. accompanied him 
to intercede for him, and while he and the 
Consul were talking, the boy asked to be 
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. them up to face the authorities just as he | 


excused to go to the men’s room. When | 
he didn’t return, someone was sent after |} 
him; but the room was empty. 

Well, you can imagine the pastor’s feel- | 
ings then, after trying to smooth the path }} 
of the boy, and being so sure he would }} 
play the game. We were so afraid he jj) 
would make way with himself, and as time |} 
went on and he was not heard from, we |] 
were sure of it. _ 

We didn’t hear a thing from or about 
him until this spring, almost a year later, |) 
when Pastor Sadtler had occasion to visit |] 
the British Consul’s Office on other busi- 
ness. They greeted him with great ex- 
citement, and said, “You are the one who 
brought —— —— here last year, after 
doing all you could for him. Here is the 
end of the story. He made his way to New 
York unobserved; then he got to thinking 
it over, and finally decided to face the 
music. He gave himself up to the proper 
authorities, after telling his complete story, 
saying ‘that parson’ in Boston had advised 
him to do it, and he couldn’t get it out of 
his mind. The authorities decided to give |[} 
him another chance on the strength of this, 
and gave him the transportation money to 
take him to Boston. He had meanwhile 
discovered about a dozen other British 
merchant seamen who were also deserters, 
and who were spending their time hiding |) 
among the wharves and docks along the 
waterfront. He used his money to feed 
them all and get some of the dirt off them; | 
then he lined them all up and marched 


himself had done.” The British author- 
ities were so glad to get these fellows back — 
that they were all reinstated, sent up to | 
Boston, and are all again in service. 
The British Consulate couldn’t get over _ 
it all, especially the fact that an American 
clergyman would “take the trouble” for | 
one of their men, although no one knew 
it would have such far-reaching results. 
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GOD HAS OPENED WIDE THE DOOR OF 
OPPORTUNITY FOR MESSIAH 


WE ASK YOUR PRAYERS 


By our Lord’s guidance, Messiah has purchased one of the finest sites 

in this great city—4400 N. Broad Street, only eight squares from the 

center of population. At present two large buildings have been trans- 
formed into a Tabernacle, seating 1,500, and a Youth Center. 


Members and friends now are endeavoring to raise sufficient money to 
build a spiritually attractive and useful: Church which will adequately 


DR. ROSS STOVER 
Messiah Lutheran 


“The Friendly 
Church”’ 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


represent the U. L. C. A. in the heart of Philadelphia’s life. We seek 
your prayers, your help, and your advice. 


Should you visit Philadelphia, join the great throngs who 
attend the Sunday Night Services. The Broad Street Sub- 
way to Hunting Park will bring you almost to the door. 


DR. STOVER SPEAKS AT 16TH AND JEFFERSON ON SUNDAY MORNINGS 


HAVE YOU CONSIDERED A JUNIOR COLLEGE? 


Junior colleges have sprung up all over the country in the past few years to satisfy 
demands which the four year school cannot meet: 

Many cannot afford four years of college work and therefore take none. 

Many do not want four full years, but wish to study further and enjoy college life. 


Some are not convinced that they can go on to college. 
Some need to make the transfer from high school at home to a big school away 


from home very gradually. 


THE ONLY JUNIOR COLLEGE IN THE ULCA 
THE ONLY WOMEN’S COLLEGE IN THE ULCA 


MARION COLLEGE 


Marion, Va. 


For information write 
The Rey. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box K, Marion, Va. 


“| Can't Ask for Money” 


WirH many, it is hard to undertake to 
raise money, no matter how worthy the 
cause. This need not be so. Paul, in writ- 
ing to the Corinthians (II Cor. 8:6-15), 
was able to put a new aspect on it. The 
view he stresses here is that it is a grace, 
and anyone who helps us develop a proper 
attitude toward giving is to be considered 
a benefactor. He tells us of some folks he 
knew who, though quite poor, “abounded 
unto the riches of their liberality.” He 
says he was loath to “take the money,” 
but explains that they “first gave their 
own selves to the Lord.” The point here 
is that He will never allow Himself to be 
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outdone; but will repay our gifts abund- 
antly. 

We hear of “vicious” circles; but here 
we have a most blessed one, even a great 
bestowment of grace, and the power to 
continue to give more and more. But they 
can give only of what they have! The 
secret is that they were willing to go be- 
yond that, so their resources simply had 
to be increased. 

There is a divine equity about this, ex- 
pressed in verse 14: “That now at this 
time your abundance may be a supply for 
their want, that their abundance also may 
be a supply for your want.” God so or- 
dered it; and Jesus exemplified it per- 
fectly (v. 9). Horace W. BIKE. 
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Under 


midwestern 
skies .. . 


DEVELOP A 
LOVABLE 
CHRISTIAN 
PERSONALITY 


College at CARTHAGE means 


CULTURE . Liberal arts and scholarly activities. 
REFINEMENT . Coeducational life—a social program to 


develop the well-bred lady or gentleman. 


SPIRITUALITY . Definite Christian program of life and work. 


OU can really ENJOY college in a quiet little town where schools and 

churches predominate in the life of the community. @ At Carthage, you 
don’t have the “fenced-in” feeling of the cramped city quadrangle. @ Secure 
an education that is thorough—away from the distractions, the noises and 
nervous tensions of the modern city. @ Build friendships in a select student 
group—Sixty-six percent of students at Carthage are Lutheran—Nation- 
wide tests show that the scholastic aptitude of Carthage students is higher 
than the median for colleges and universities of the Nation. @ The entire 
program at Carthage is directed toward the “One Thing Needful.” 


ROLLS NOW OPEN FOR RESERVATIONS IN OUR RESIDENCE HALLS FOR SEPTEMBER, 1946. 


ERLAND NELSON, President CARTHAGE COLLEGE, Carthage, Ill. 
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Wharyland ayia! 


Western Conference Activities and 
Synodical Summer School 


By Witson P. Arp 


_THE annual Summer School of the Mary- 
land Synod was held at Hood College, 
Frederick, July 7 to 14 with a total at- 
tendance of 203. The administration staff 
was made up of the Rev. Roy L. Sloop, 
dean; the Rev. Howard F. Reisz, assistant 
dean; Dr. Margaret B. Ballard, University 
of Maryland School of Medicine, secre- 
tary to the dean; the Rev. Ralph H. Miller, 
registrar; Mr. Virgil Doub, treasurer; Miss 
Agnes Kuhlman, nurse. 

Faculty members and their assignments 
were the Rev. L. Grady Cooper, Ph.D., 


missions; the Rev. William J. Ducker, 
Young People’s Conference; the Rev. 
Elwood S. Falkenstein, “The Life of 


Christ”; the Rev. Carl W. Folkemer, 
“Using the Christian Growth Series in the 
Junior Department”; the Rev. Arthur H. 
Getz, “How to Administer the Church 
School”; Mrs. Martha H. Goedeke, “Wom- 
en’s Conference”; the Rev. Augustus 
Hackmann, Sunday Vespers; the Rev. 
Luther L. Hare, “Christian Stewardship”; 
the Rev. Warren C. Johnson, Sunset Ves- 
pers; the Rev. I. Wilson Kepner, “Future 
Homemakers”; Sister Pearle N. Lyerly, 
director of Intermediate Conference; the 
Rev. Raymond M. Miller, director of Music 
School; the Rev. Raymond C. Myers, rec- 
reation leader; the Rev. Wilbur V. Newby, 
“Fling Out the Banners”; the Rev. Fred- 
erick M. Otto, “Church Music”; Mrs. 
Howard F. Reisz, “Using the Christian 
Growth Series in the Primary Depart- 
ment”; the Rev. Francis E. Reinberger, 
“Studies in Amos”; the Rev. Fred R. Seibel, 
) Jr., “Reformation, Then and Now”; Mrs. 
i Roy L. Sloop, “Using the Christian Growth 
Series in the Intermediate Department”; 
the Rev. Roy L. Sloop, “Issues Facing the 
Church”; the Rev. C. William Sprenkel, 
director of evening fellowship programs. 
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For All 
PRAYERS Fer Ail Occssions 


By DR. LEANDER M. ZIMMERMAN 
Pocket Size—Bound in Cloth. 
Postpaid, 35 cents each. Three for $1.00. 
The Lutheran—“Very attractive. Accept- 
able to all. Not patterns but actual 

prayers.” 
Christian Century—‘“Deeply felt and well 
expressed.” 


GOD’S LIVING TRUTHS 
By DR. LEANDER M. ZIMMERMAN 
Pocket Size—Cloth Bound. Postpaid, 50c. 
Lutheran Standard—“Words of convic- 
tion and comfort for readers of all 

ages.” 
The Pulpit Digest—“Inspiring, devotional 
material.” 
Order from 
The United Lutheran Publication House 
1228 Spruce Street Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


_ Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroidery—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


7 Marking | i 
la 1837 foike entehondeieay Lodo 


Mi] COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 


131: East: 23rd Street, New York: 10;-N.¥. 


FEUCHTINGER Method Guaranteed 
PRE Sr , 
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T YOURSELF AT HOME 


William Miller, a son of St. Luke’s con- 
gregation, Silver Spring, Md., Dr. R. C. 


’ Sorrick pastor, was ordained at a service 


August 19 in his home church.’ The ser- 
mon was preached by the Rev. J. Frank 
Fife, secretary of the Maryland Synod. 
Mr. Miller has been called to be a chap- 
lain in the Navy. 


A Communion Service 

was recently conducted for German pris- 
oners at the Newton D. Baker hospital 
prison, Martinsburg, W. Va., by the Rev. 
Raymond M. Miller, Funkstown, and Dr. 
F, R. Wagner, Martinsburg. 
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Sixty-sixth anniversary of the organiza- 
tion of St. Mark’s Church, Rohrersville, 
was observed at a special service Sunday 
evening, June 24. St. Mark’s is a part of 
the Sharpsburg Parish, Dr. William A. 
Wade pastor. The anniversary sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Reese S. Poffen- 
barger, West Fairview, Pa., a son of the 
congregation. The altar was rededicated, 
and an altar cross, candlesticks, vases and 
missal stand were dedicated as memorials. 


A Correction 

In the Maryland Synod News published 
in Tue LUTHERAN early in July it was 
stated that “St. Paul’s congregation, Neers- 
ville, was transferred to the Virginia 
Synod and Dr. Wade assigned by the 
Maryland Synod as supply pastor.” It was 
Harpers Ferry Church that was trans- 
ferred to the Virginia Synod. St. Paul’s 
has been a member of the Maryland Synod 
for 110 years. In addition to his duties 
as pastor of the Sharpsburg Parish, Dr. 


Bring ‘em back inside! 


Wade is also supplying the Neersvill 
church. 


In the Congregations 

Following extensive repairs St. Paul’ | 
Church, Greensburg, Md., the Rev. Francif| 
R. Bell pastor, was pededicnied. Sunda; 
evening, July 15. Assisting Pastor Bell ij 
the service was the Rev. J. I. Thomas} 
Carl C. Rasmussen, D.D., Gettysburg The#) 
ological Seminary, delivered the sermor}/ 


Gettysburg College, will deliver the se 
mon at the Reformation Sunday evenin 
service to be “held in Trinity Church 
Hagerstown, Dr. Wilson P. Ard pasto} 
This union service is sponsored annually 
by the Lutheran Pastors’ Association 
Hagerstown and Vicinity. 


The new pastor of the Smithsburg Par} 
ish, the Rev. Francis R. Bell, and Mis 
Donna Lee Long were united in marriag#’ 
August 25 in the church at Steelton, Pay 


NEW ABSENTEE POST CARDS 


No. WR-20—For Children’s Division (Begin- 
ner, Primary, Junior). Message entitled, “We 
Missed You Last Sunday” in verse and an ap- 
peal to the child to be present next Sunday. 


Bible Verse: “Let us love one another.” I John 4:7. 


WR-10 


No. WR-10—For Young People’s and Adult 
Divisions (Intermediate, Senior, Young People, 
Adult). Message entitled, “We Missed You Last 
Sunday,” in verse and an appeal for faithful 
attendance. Bible verse: “Study to shew thyself 
approved unto God, a workman that needeth not 
to be ashamed .. .” II Tim. 2:15. 


RICH COLORS ¢ COMPELLING MESSAGE e 20 cents doz.; $1.25 a 100 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Chicago 11 


Pittsburgh 22 Columbia 3 


of which the bride is a member. Officiat- 
ing were the Rev. Edward McHale and the 
Rev. Luther L. Hare. 


The exterior of St. Paul’s Church, Clear 
Spring, has been repainted. The parish 
presented the pastor, the Rev. Luther L. 
Hare, with a new cassock and surplice. 


Mr. Asher Edelman has been elected 
organist at St. John’s Church, Hagerstown, 
Dr. J. Edward Harms pastor, succeeding 
Dr. Carl Wiesemann, who becomes organ- 
ist of a church in Newark, N. J. 


Chaplain Donald Stonesifer, United 
States Army, who was released from a 
German prison camp May 2, has reported 
for duty to the Third Service Command, 
Baltimore, following a furlough and a 
period spent at the army recuperation 
center at Asheville, N. C. Chaplain Stone- 
sifer formerly was pastor at Smithsburg. 


The Western Conference 

will meet October 15 in Trinity Church, 
Boonsboro, the Rev. M. A. Ashby, Ph.D., 
pastor. The Matins Service will be con- 
ducted by the Rev. Wilson P. Harner of 
Myersville. The meditation will be given 
by the Rev. Francis R. Bell of Smithsburg. 
Featuring the morning program will be a 
panel discussion qn two subjects: “What 
Lay Women Expect of the Pastor’s Wife” 
and “What the Pastor’s Wife Expects of 
the Lay Women.” Participants will be five 
pastors’ wives and five lay women. Dr. 
Abdel Ross Wentz, president of Gettys- 
burg Seminary, will speak on “The Semi- 
nary Expansion Program.” The Rev. 
Francis Shearer, secretary for Inner Mis- 
sions, Board of Social Missions, will pre- 
sent “The Practical Work of Social Mis- 
sions.” 

President L. M. Keller of the Maryland 
Synod, will speak on “Crucial Issues 
Facing the Church.” The afternoon devo- 
tions will be conducted by the Rev. 
Andrew F. Theisz, Woodbine Parish. “The 
Church Meets Labor,” is the subject of the 
address to be delivered by the Rev. 
Francis W. McPeak, director of the De- 
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—2I3— 
Wears of Service 


A quarter of a century of 
devotion to Christ in the 
midst of Jewry: 


Witnessing through the 
spoken and printed word to 
Jews throughout the land. 


Making the Holy Scriptures 
available in English, He- 
brew and in Yiddish— 


Filling up the Body of 
Christ by adding to it souls 
out of Israel. 


eee Salem ene) 


Hebrew Lutheran Mission 
1503 E. Baltimore St., Baltimore 31, Md. 


MENEELY 
BELL CO. 


22 RIVER ST., 
TROY, N.Y. 


=| BELLS 


partment of Social Welfare, Washington 
Federation of Churches. The Rev. Mark 
Rich, secretary of Town and Country 
Work, Baptist Board of Home Missions, 
will speak on “The Rural Church.” 

Present officers of the conference are the 
Rev. Luther L. Hare, president; the Rev. 
Raymond M. Miller, secretary; the Rev. 
William C. Huddle, treasurer. 


Old Zionsville, Pa. Zion congregation 
at Old Zionsville began decorating the in- 
terior of their church and painting the 
exterior. This will cost about $4,000. The 
Rev. D. C. Kaufman is the pastor of this 
congregation. 
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SAMPLE \ Yrectations 
OFFER! 


lo Reverence 


Self-Standing Plastic Luminous Cross 


Plastic Religious Design 
Postage Stamp Wallets 


Beautiful popular priced useful and pur- 
poseful lifetime religious gifts * Toown... 
to cherish ...to give... for everyday use 
and genuine remembrance. Low rock-bottom 
wholesale prices enable Dealers, Fund-Rais- 
ing Groups, Ministers, Agents to profitably 
re-sell and distribute millions of our exclu- 
sive religious gifts. FOR FREE STAMPS WALLET ; 
full particulars, mail this advertisement to 


GOSPEL PENCIL CO., Dept. 15 
P, O. Box 38, Station K, New York 28, N. Y. 


ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 
WANTED 
at Augustana Lutheran Church (Aug. Synod), 
7th Street at 11th Avenue, South, Minneapolis, 
Minn. Mail applications to Mr. Waldemar Mag- 
nusen, 5353 15th Avenue, South, stating experi- 
ence and salary required. 


WANTED—MINISTER OF MUSIC 


(Organist-Director ) 
at Messiah Lutheran Church, Williamsport, Pa. 
Mail applications, stating qualifications and gal- 
ary expected, to: Mr. G. Norman Wilkinson, 
323 George Street, South Williamsport, Pa. 


CHRISTIAN 


GREETING CARDS 


‘peessions, eae rte gece * Gos 
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is large all-year-round, te OSDAY fon ooon, 
Peete infowveationt SORIFTURE GREETING CARD COMPANY 
18 Box 9342 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Anniversary and Installation Service 
in Western Pennsylvania 


By Pau Levi Foutk 


J. Russell Fink, D.D., returned mission 
ary from India, supplied some local pull}! 
pits during the vacation season. 11h 


H. C. Michael, D.D., retired, and Mri} 
Michael were recent visitors in Hanove} 
Pa. Before retiring to Gettysburg, Di} 
Michael was pastor in Johnstown, Pa. 


Dr. William F. Quillian, Jr., member | ( 
the Gettysburg College faculty for the pas 
four years, will move to Delaware, Ohie 


Wesleyan University. Dr. Norman E. Ric 
ardson, Jr., of Walla Walla, Wash..,. will bi! 
his successor at Gettysburg. Dr. Richard!) 
son has been assistant professor of philosi#} 
ophy at Whitman College, Walla Walla, fo 
five years. He is a graduate of Amhersj| 
College, and received his B.D. and Ph.Iif| 
from Yale University. Dr. and Mrs. Richi) 
ardson and their two children expect tif) 
arrive in Gettysburg early in Septembeal/ 


A Unique Service | 

The Rev. Richard C. Wolf of Gettysburjf 
assisted in installing his father, Dr. Norj}} 
man S. Wolf, as pastor of Zion Church 
Fairfield, Pa., August 19. Dr. Wolf, nativi| 
of Adams County, returns to his homi 
county after many years in the active min 
istry. His last pastorate was at Blooms} 
burg, where he served 28 years. The Rew 
J. Louis Wolf, another son, pastor of i 
Lutheran church at Lakewood, Ohio, als 
had part in the installation service. Fo: 
fathers to install sons is usual, but for twe 
sons to participate in the installation 
their father is very unusual. 


The Rev. Robert Fisher, Wheeling 
W. Va., unanimously elected pastor 


1 
The Lutheras 


iC LUTHERAN 


Grace Church, York, Pa., has accepted the 
call and will move to York in September. 
Mr. Fisher, a graduate of Gettysburg Col- 
lege and Seminary, has served two years 
in the ministry. They have one son. He 
succeeds the Rey. Alvin H. Butz, who en- 
tered military service as a chaplain. 


Historic Organ Gives Way to 
Improvements 

After standing idle for more than half a 
century, the Barbara Schmidt organ in the 
chapel of Christ Lutheran Church, York, 
Pa., the Rev. Gerald G. Neely pastor, will 
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STANLEY 
JONES 


comings! 


$1 


Star-News. 


At Your Bookstore 
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be, removed to allow remodeling, and will 
be donated to the York Historical Society, 
where officials say it will be installed in 
the building now being planned for the 
society. Until that time it will be put in 
storage. 

The organ was bought with money re- 
ceived from the sale of a lot on Queen 
Street which was bequeathed to the con- 
gregation by Barbara Schmidt. The organ 
was placed in the gallery of the church 
and was dedicated with the newly re- 
modeled church in 1814. In 1893 it was 
moved from the church to the chapel, a 


The Searchlight ou 


American, DEMOCRACY 
American CHRISTIANITY 


The Christ 


of the 


American Road 


“America is God’s proving ground.” Are we Chris- 
tian enough to play our parts? Can we walk the 
American Road with Christ? Read what Stanley 
Jones writes about the country he loves and the 
Christ whom he would have America serve. Stimu- 
lating, challenging, hopeful. You may not agree, but 
you cannot ignore his analysis of America’s short- 


“May turn out to be more widely read than his inter- 
nationally famous ‘THE CHRIST OF THE INDIAN Roap.” 
—Cleveland Press. “Here is a dynamic, penetrating 
analysis that calls on the whole structure of American 
life.’—Chicago Sun. “This is a powerful book—real 
dynamite. It ought to be read by every man and 
woman in the United States.’—Chattanooga Times. 
° “A stirring appeal to apply the principles of our 
Christian faith in our present-day world.”—Pasadena 


Abingdon-Cokesbury Press 


Nashville 2, Tennessee 
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1000 Rooms — 1000 Baths 


$250 to $500 
B 


single 
v6 
SHAS)? +400 to". 00 Double 


ee 5 minutes to Times Square 
UTA Se Sra cen or waestant feces 
Prince George 
14 East 28th St. 

Hotel ee Yorx16, NY. 


“Charles F. Rogers, Jr. ~ Manager 


LLOYD A. POTTEIGER 
PAINTER and INTERIOR FINISHER 
222 S. Carol Boulevard 
Highland Park Upper Darby, Pa. 
Sunset 3224 
Estimates and color schemes 
submitted on request. 


CLERICAL PULPIT ROBES 
Choir Gowns in All Styles 
CASSOCKS 
SURPLICES — STOLES 
CHURCH HANGINGS 
ALTAR LINENS 
CLERICAL SUITS — CLOAKS 
RABATS—RABAT VESTS—COLLARS—SHIRTS 


Inquiries Invited 


C. M. ALMY & SON, INC. 
562 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


new building which replaced the small 
Sunday school rooms. Formerly operated 
by bellows, the instrument was later 
adjusted to be operated by water power. 
It has never been tuned to modern pitch. 

The removal of the organ facilitates the 
enlarging of the stage in the chapel. The 
remodeling of the chapel will require about 
two months. The ceiling will be lowered 
about eight feet, a new floor laid, and a 
new lighting system installed. The build- 
ing is now equipped with a public address 
system. 
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The Rev. Roderic N. Senft of York, but}] 
pastor of the Plum Creek Lutheran Parish 
in Northumberland County, where he has}} 
served nearly four years, has accepted a 
call to become pastor of the Fayettesville 
Parish. He succeeds the Rev. Charles C. 
Frazier, who resigned to enter the chap—} 
laincy. Mr. Senft began his new work in 
August. He is a graduate of Gettysburg] 
College and Seminary. 


150th Anniversary | 

St. Stephen’s Church, New Kingstown,]} 
Pa., the Rev. E. G. Brame pastor, observed} 
the 150th anniversary of the founding of} 
the congregation with a full day of serv-|f 
ices August 19. The Rev. J. K. Robbif 
brought the Sunday school lesson message. 
At the morning church service Dr. Paul! 
Y. Livingston of New York City preached, 
and at the afternoon service H. D. Shimer, |f 
D.D., Schenectady, N. Y., spoke. Greetings 
were brought by visiting ministers. 

An attractive booklet was prepared and 
distributed. This includes pictures of the 
old and the present church, plus a brief 
history of the congregation. The first 
known pastor was the Rev. Jacob Goeh- 
ring, 1775-1780. He also ministered to con- 
gregations in Adams, Perry, and Cumber- | 
land counties and lived in Carlisle. The 
Rev. John George Butterof served until | 
1786. He was in the Revolutionary War 
and then served in Virginia. He was fol- 
lowed by the Rev. Frederick Shaeffer. 
From 1795 to 1843 the following pastors 
served this parish: the Rev. Fred Samo, 
J. P. Height, D.D., J. G. Butler, D.D., the | 
Rev. Benjamin Keller, A. H. Lochman, 
D.D., the Rev. Emmanuel Keller, and A. 
Babb, D.D. 

In 1839 the Rev. N. J. Stroh came, and | 
served both St. Stephen Church and the 
Mechanicsburg church until 1845. Then 
followed Pastors Babb, A. Height, C. Nit- 
teraner, William Kopp, H. R. Fleck, G. F. 
Shaeffer, D. Sell, D. Beckner, G. H. Slay- 
baugh, H. R. Fleck( second time pastor), 
H. D. Shimer, J. W. Weeter, Joel E. Grubb, 
and J. K. Robb. In 1916 the Rev. P. Y. 
Livingston became pastor. D. B. Treibley, 
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D.D., served 1918-1929, when the 
E. G. Brame became pastor. 


During the vacation, the writer had the 
privilege of visiting in the fruit section of 
West Virginia, where for three summers 
he served as supply pastor of Trinity con- 
gregation in the mountains near Inwood. 
This church, now a one-church charge, is 


GOODWILL is to 


Rev. 


ably served by the Rev. and Mrs. Eugene 
W. Young, both of Hagerstown, Md. Mr. 
Young is a graduate of Gettysburg College 


and Seminary, and has served six years in 
this frontier field. 


Tenth Anniversary 


The tenth anniversary of the dedication 
of St. Paul Church, Hanover, was ob- 


be cherished. 
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served September 9. M. R. Hamsher, D.D., 
president of the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod, preached the sermon. In the past 
five years this congregation has reduced 
its indebtedness from $50,000 to $10,000. 
The church was built under the able di- 
rection of the late Dr. O. C. Dean, who 
died in 1939 and was succeeded in Decem- 
ber of that year by the writer of the West 
Penn Notes. 
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$250,000 Granted to 


California Hospital 


A FEDERAL grant of $250,000 has been re-f) 
ceived by the Lutheran Hospital Society) 
of Southern California for the construction) 
of a four-story addition to the Santail) 
Monica Hospital. This will aid in the ad-| 
dition of 143 beds to the hospital, which} 
acts as the receiving hospital for the City |} 
of Santa Monica and portions of the City} 
of Los Angeles, the Roosevelt Highway in|) 
the county area and several adjoining com- 
munities. It is also the major hospital for |] 
many of the key war industries. It isi) 
planned to begin construction within the 
next ninety days. HH 

The project also calls for alterations to | | 
the present kitchens, new boiler room and |}} 
engineering facilities, enlarging the operat- jj} 
ing room area, laboratory and emergency |) 
facilities, and the maternity department. 


WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The sixty-third annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Synod of Maryland will be held at \j) 
the Church of the Reformation, Caroline and |j} 
Lanvale Sts., Baltimore, Md., October 3 and 4, |j| 
the Rev. Howard F. Reisz pastor. Due to ODT 
rulings, it is necessary to meet again in Bal- 
timore. Ruth E. Heberlein, Sec. 


The sixth annual convention of the Women’s: 
Missionary Society of the Alleghany Conference 
of the Central Pennsylvania Synod will be held 
in Zion Church, Hollidaysburg, Pa., October 4. 
The convention theme will be, ‘‘Christ for the 
World.” Mrs. Ralph W. Birk, Sec. 


_ The sixtieth anniversary of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the Allentown Conference of 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania will be com- 
memorated at their annual convention October 
18 in St. Peter’s Church, Packer Ave. and Vine 
St., Bethlehem, Pa., Corson C. Snyder, D. D., 
pastor. Sessions at 2.00 and 7.30 P. M. 

Mrs. Ernest Haller, Stat. Sec. 


CONFERENCES 


The fall meeting of the New York Conference }) 
of the United Synod of New York will be held 
Wednesday, September 26, at Christ Church, J| 
West 153d St., east of Broadway, New York J} 
City. Holy Communion at 10.00 A. M. 

ULCA Conference on Stewardship with the 
Rev. Dr. Franklin C. Fry and Dr. C. C. Stough-. 
ton at 8.00 P. M. Paul John Kirsch, Sec. 


The Eastern Conference of the Synod of Ohio: 
will hold its twenty-fifth annual convention 
September 13 and 14, at Grace Church, Dover, 
Ohio, George W. Nicely, D.D., pastor. The. 
convention will open ursday morning at 
10.30 o’clock with a Confessional Service and 
Holy Communion. Donald F. Alber, Sec. 
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x A properly arranged program of 
\ Lutheran Mutual Life Insurance — 


S will provide safety for your sav- 
: ings and a steady unfailing source 
of income in your old age. It will 


insure adequate protection for 
your family and furnish cash re- 
serves for future business ven- 
tures, collateral when credit is 
needed, and absolute freedom 
from investment loss. 

The Lutheran Mutual has a rec- 
ord of being one of the lowest 
net cost companies in the United 
States. Only Lutherans may be- 
come policyholders. 

A policy is available to suit 
\ your own individual require- 
\ ments. Mail the coupon today for 
complete information. 
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